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SOME NOTES ON THE PRESENT SITUATION IN 
WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


Answers from more than fifty li- 
braries have been received with 
comments on the questions raised 


in our recent circular letter. The 
following brief notes are based up- 
on a consideration of these letters, 
and also of newspaper reports and 
other available information. These 
letters are being studied by Miss 
Schrage for the requests concern- 
ing the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment’s book service, and by each of 
the field visitors concerned. With 
regard to the former, attention is 
particularly called to the article by 
Miss Schrage in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Book Needs 

Obviously every library is con- 
serving its book funds, which must 
be stretched to the breaking point 
to cover present special demands. 
Today’s buying is heaviest in books 
on the present economic situation, 
international relations, Russia, 
travel, drama, applied science, avi- 
ation, radio, biography, and of 
course fiction. Buying of children’s 
books must be kept up, and many 
call attention to the much greater 
use of magazines, both in the li- 
brary and for home use. There is 
some evidence of a trend away 
from the modern realistic fiction to 
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books of a somewhat earlier day 
and the lighter recreation of ad- 
venture. 

All this is, of course, guidance 
in our book buying for the Travel- 
ing Library Department. It may 
be expected that all books listed by 
Miss Reely in her department in 
the Bulletin will be added to this 
collection for state use. Special re- 
quirements are for the books on 
the Teachers’ Reading Circle list, 
and books for use on the study club 
programs. There is a _ notable 
volume of requests for books in 
foreign languages. We note speci- 
fically the needs in Bohemian, Fin- 
nish, French, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, 
Slovak. 

We are gratified by expressions 
of appreciation. ‘I don’t know what 
our small libraries would do with- 
out the help of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department.” ‘We cannot 
praise too highly the rapid, efficient 
service we get.” “The Department 
is certainly doing its share in coop- 
erating with us.” We pledge our 
continued best efforts to share with 
the local public libraries in meeting 
the demands of the day. 

Book selection aids must be used 
more effectively than ever before. 
Every librarian is reviewing and 
calling into play all she has ever 
learned in this field. They are us- 
ing the guidance of the Selected 
List in the Wisconsin Bulletin, the 
other library periodicals, the A. L. 
A. publications, the Wilson and 
many other lists. Miss Reely can 
always be called upon for added 
help. 
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Finances 

Perhaps library appropriations 
have been so low that any substan- 
tial cut would be too drastic for 
local authorities to require in view 
of present community demands. 
Perhaps there is general recogni- 
tion of the increasing service nec- 
essary to meet these demands. At 
any rate there is a large majority 
of reports showing no decreases for 
the present year. For the really 
small libraries this is almost unani- 
mous. Here and there are cuts in 
the funds of larger libraries. In no 
case reported, however, are such 
cuts serious or crippling to the 
work the libraries are striving to 
do. In several cases in larger places 
the library boards have been able 
to pare down in the less essential 
items and voluntarily present bud- 
get requests showing some de- 
crease over last year. 

Of course very few increases can 
be noted—but there are a few, 
mainly for capital improvements, 
which will aid in local employment. 
There are even a few increases in 
salary in minor positions. Practic- 
ally everywhere the present salary 
schedules which are admittedly low 
are being maintained. Obviously 
staff increases and other develop- 
ments, justifiable under normal con- 
ditions, must be postponed. Coura- 
geously this situation is being met; 
librarians are working “hard, fast, 
and overtime.” 

We note the effects in some 
places which have a fixed library 
tax rate where the assessed valua- 
tion has gone down, and we must 
not forget the replacement problem 
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in the near future due to the pres- 
ent excessive wear and tear on 
books, periodicals, and bindings. 
Librarians are watching also the 
costs of rural service, which has 
hitherto often been rendered with- 
out local financial support. We hope 
this may lead in the future to a 
more careful appraisal of the re- 
quirements for county library es- 
tablishment. 


Naturally the library financial 
problem is centered in the industri- 
al towns and the smaller places 
tributary to them. Elsewhere it is 
a question of meeting increased de- 
mands rather than of reorganizing 
under the handicap of actually de- 
creased resources. 


Publicity 


Librarians are using effectively 
the recognized avenues for bring- 
ing their service to the attention of 
the public, with special reference 
to current needs. The newspapers, 
of course, exhibits in the library 
and elsewhere, the radio, with at- 
tention directed to the weekly 
broadcasts of the program of the 
National Advisory Council on Ra- 
dio in Education. One small library 
has been able to organize discus- 
sion groups. The mimeograph is 
being used freely for short current 
lists and other information. A 
number call attention to the special 
opportunity to use vacant store 
windows for exhibit purposes. Sev- 
eral voice the reminder that after 
all the best possible supply of new 
books is the most effective appeal 
to the new readers. 
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Circulation 

There is of course the ever grow- 
ing demand in school work. This is 
accentuated this year by greater 
requirements for service to the vo- 
cational and night schools with 
their larger enrollment. 

The handy measure of circula- 
tion statistics shows everywhere 
the same general situation which 
has been so noticeable during the 
past two years. One larger library 
reports a 50,000 increase in 1931, 
and nearly 100,000 or 40% in two 
years. A smaller place reports ov- 
er 2,000 per month, and several 
still smaller libraries show an aver- 
age increase of 1,000 per month. 
This is mainly due to adult reading. 
In one case the percentage of in- 
crease for adult circulation is five 
times greater than that for juve- 
niles. 

Increases in hours open have 
been found necessary in a few 
places. This might well be consid- 
ered elsewhere if it can be handled 
under existing limitations of per- 
sonnel. Opening on Sunday has 
been adopted in at least one city 
which had not found it worth while 
in normal times. 


Today and Tomorrow 


One librarian who may be always 
counted upon for incisive comment 
writes: “In my opinion the great- 
est problem is to get people in gen- 
eral to recognize the best sources 
of material to help them form their 
opinions on the very serious public 
problems of today. Hardly a day 
goes by that someone doesn’t tell 
me that he has read exactly con- 
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trary things about all of these 
questions, and consequently 
‘doesn’t know what to believe.’ Of 
course we all do that, but every li- 
brarian must have some ideas as to 
what are the best sources of in- 
formation, and while trying to keep 
an open mind we know we can de- 
pend on some sources of material 
more than others. But of course we 
cannot be dogmatic in advising 
people what to read, even though 
we see supposedly intelligent peo- 
ple wasting their time on trash. I 
mean all this in reference to read- 
ing which should help us to try to 
form some half-way intelligent 
opinions on our present economic 
and social problems. We can lead 
some horses to water but that’s 
about all. So what I most want to 
know is how can we get more peo- 
ple to realize the seriousness of the 
present world situation and to read 
only the best books and magazines 
about it.” 


In the midst of all this stress of 
today, many librarians recognize 
the opportunity for future library 
service in this wider spread of li- 
brary contact. Are we going to 
continue to count as reading pa- 
trons a fair proportion of those 
who now turn to the library for in- 
formation and for recreation. We 
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must not fail to so meet the spe- 
cial demands of today that the pub- 
lic library may continue to serve 
what we hope may be the even 
wider normal demands of the 
“thinking America” of tomorrow. 
Field Visiting 

There is a unanimous expression 
of even more than usual need for 
field visits this year. Present prob- 
lems are insistent. The mere pres- 
sure of increased demands upon the 
time and strength of librarians 
makes almost impossible a consid- 
eration of these problems in some 
perspective. Decisions must be 
reached quickly. Opportunity for 
consultation and advice is therefore 
more needed now than ever. We 
shall maintain the fullest possible 
schedule we can plan within the 
time and strength of our own staff. 
In addition to professional help and 
advice librarians generally note the 
impetus given to their own local 
work by the inspiration which 
comes from this contact with the 
work which is being carried on 
elsewhere. 


County Libraries 
A special report on the situation 
in the county libraries will be given 
in the next issue of the Bulletin. 
C. B. L. 





T. L. BOOKS FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Jennie T. Schrage, Chief, Traveling Library Department 


In all the publicity that has been given 
the Traveling Library and Study Club 
Department, the emphasis has_ been 
placed on the service to the community 
without public library facilities and to 


the individual. However, as many of the 
smaller public libraries in Wisconsin 
very well know, this department is just 
as interested in supplementing their 
service as it is in serving the less fortu- 
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nate parts of the state. And this time of 
unusual demand on the libraries and un- 
usual restriction in many book funds, 
seems an opportune moment to call their 
attention to what they can get and how 
to get it. 

This is an old story to many of you, 
but librarians change and new libraries 
are organized, so a little repetition may 
be useful, and some that are familiar 
with the deposit collections may not be 
using the reference service, and vice 
versa. 

The original foundation of the Travel- 
ing Library was the big blue box of 
books, a varied collection chosen to cov- 
er the interests of adults and children, a 
library in little, designed to remain in 
one place for six months and be loaned 
to members of the community. These 
fixed collections are sent to the small li- 
brary as well as to the community with- 
out other book resources, by freight, 
with the borrower paying the transporta- 
tion both ways. New collections of this 
type are made up twice a year, so that 
there will be new boxes to send to the 
places that have been borrowing for 
years, and have had all the older ones. 

These fixed collections are chosen with 
more care than can be given to taking 
books off the open shelf to make up a col- 
lection for a library, since the whole 
field of titles is open when one is buying 
books, and only those not in circulation 
to choose between when making up a 
box from the open shelves. 

There are also collections of books 
chosen from the Reading Circle Annual 
for the use of country schools, 27 in a 
group covering grades 1 to 8. Libraries 
find these groups very useful where 
there is a great demand from the chil- 
dren. They stay six weeks, and there 
are enough different collections to keep 
a school (or a library) supplied for the 
entire school year. 

Foreign language books are circulated 
in similar fashion, boxes of 30 or 40 in 
German, Norwegian or Polish; groups of 
10 or 12 in Bohemian, Danish, Finnish, 
French, German, Italian, Norwegian, Po- 
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lish, Swedish and Yiddish. These are 
chosen, not for the person who is study- 
ing the language, but for the older gen- 
eration from abroad that have not yet 
learned to read English easily for enjoy- 
ment, and wish popular reading in their 
own tongues. They may stay for six 
month. There are very few foreign lan- 
guage books on the open shelf, a little 
French and German, one or two text- 
books in Spanish, Italian and Esperanto, 
and that is all. 


If none of these fixed collections fit in- 
to the needs of the small library, boxes 
may be made up from the open shelves. 
If it is possible for the librarian to come 
to Madison to choose the books she 
wishes to borrow, the collection will fit 
into her needs much better than if it 
must be chosen by some-one not familiar 
with the local collection and the local 
needs. If open shelf books are to go out 
for a period of six months, it is impos- 
sible to include the newest of the popular 
titles, especially fiction, in justice to the 
individual borrowers, of whom there are 
14,266 who get books by mail. New book 
collections may go out for six weeks, 
however, and the Traveling Library is 
buying a number of copies of the most 
popular of the recent books so that libra- 
ries whose book fund is limited will not 
have to wait too long for the titles in 
demand. Six weeks collections, whether 
of Reading Circle books or recent books, 
are sent by mail, as freight would waste 
too much of the limited time. For this 
reason, borrowers of books for six weeks 
are asked to send a quarter, as on groups 
going out for more than three weeks, the 
borrower pays the transportation both 
ways. 


The reference service is used more by 
the larger libraries in the state than by 
those that are not open full time. In the 
effort to supplement local service, all 
books requested by people living in cities 
having libraries are sent to the local in- 
stitution for the person wishing the book. 
Any request for material not to be found 
locally, whether requested by title or by 
subject, or even a question difficult to 
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answer, should be referred to the Travel- 
ing Library. The book fund of this de- 
partment is not limitless, so there are 
books not in its collection, but the re- 
sources of the University and other State 
institutions in Madison are open to it, so 
if the books are to be found in Madison, 
they will be sent promptly. There is just 
one group of books that it is not possible 
to send promptly—those on the teachers’ 
reading circle list. The demand from the 
country teachers for this required pro- 
fessional reading is so great that even 
with forty copies of some titles, a wait- 
ing list of a hundred or more piles up. 

The Traveling Library does not re- 
serve books, except those needed for 
Study Club programs, books needed for 
a sequence on a Reading Course, and the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle list. 

The Study Club service is the third di- 
vision that will interest the libraries. The 
Traveling Library and Study Club De- 
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partment assists women’s clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, community clubs 
and the like in planning their programs, 
and, after the subjects and dates are as- 
signed, searches out reference material 
for each paper and sends it to the library 
or club woman three weeks before the 
date of the meeting. If the clubs will 
discuss their programs with the local li- 
brarian, and let. her check the program 
for material which she has and then 
send to Madison for the rest, advising 
the Traveling Library in plenty of time 
of the year’s needs, an ideal situation 
could be reached where there would be 
no duplication and prompt service. 

The Traveling Library is now trying 
to cover all the book-hungry sections of 
Wisconsin; a large order. The golden 
day is coming when every county will be 
organized for county service, and this de- 
partment can devote all its energies to 
supplementing the service of the public 
libraries. 





THE LIBRARY—THE YOUTH—THE NEW DAY 
Papers and Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
Wisconsin Library Association 
Milwaukee, October 14—16, 1931 


(Continued from December issue) 


THE CONSERVATION AND DIRECTION OF CHILDREN’S 
READING INTERESTS 


By Della McGregor, Chief, Juvenile Department, 
St. Paul Public Library 
(Wednesday morning, October 14.) 


The problem of a nice adjustment of 
the law of supply and demand to fit the 
needs of one’s community and still keep 
within the confines of an inadequate book 
budget allotment bids fair to continue 
as a subject of inquiry of major impor- 
tance and magnitude in every public li- 
braray for some time to come. 

Since an exchange of viewpoint on 
matters of common interest frequently 
results in the clarifying of issues for all 
concerned, it has been suggested that I 
outline briefly an experiment which has 
been going through an embryonic proc- 
ess of development in the Children’s De- 


partment of the St. Paul Public library 
during the past year. 

The experiment has no pretentions to 
originality, and the summary of aims 
and objectives which we have set down 
as a yardstick of measurement for mem- 
bers of the Children’s Room staff whose 
privilege and obligation it is to direct 
the reading interests of the boys and 
girls of St. Paul has not, I hasten to as- 
sure you, solved our book selection prob- 
lems in their entirety. 

We have, however, found the summary 
helpful as a medium of developing a bet- 
ter sense of perspective in making a se- 
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lection of titles that should be included 
in a juvenile book collection requisite to 
the growing needs of our community. A 
community, I might add, composed of 
young people as widely divergent in op- 
portunity and background as they are in 
racial inheritance and tradition. 

The content of the summary for the 
most part is based on tenets of Educa- 
tion set forth in Bertrand Russell’s “Ed- 
ucation and the Good Life”’—John Bow- 
man’s “World That Was”—Romain Rol- 
land’s “Jean Christophe’—Louis Sulli- 
van’s “Autobiography of An Idea”—E. 
M. Forster’s “Celestial Omnibus”—Yeo- 
man’s “Shackled Youth” and “Preludes 
to Poetry” written and edited by boy 
and girl patrons of the Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Only time, testing, and pruning, can 
determine what merit the summary may 
have beyond the focusing of the attention 
of our book selection staff on basic essen- 
tials rather than momentary demands. 


Aims and Objectives in American Edu- 
cation and Their Application to Book 
Selection Problems in Library Work 
With Children: A Summary 


1. “The education we desire for our 
children must depend upon our ideals of 
human character and our hopes as to the 
part they are to play in the community. 
. . . I distinguish between education of 
character and education in knowledge 
which may be called instruction in the 
strict sense. .. There are four character- 
istics which seem to me jointly to form 
the basis of an ideal character: Vitality 
— Courage — Sensitiveness and Intelli- 
gence. I do not say this is a complete list 
but it carries us a good way. .. To make 
men and women capable of learning from 
experience should be one of the aims 
which early education should keep most 
prominently in view.” From Bertrand 
Russell—Education and the Good Life. 

Using the above premise as a point of 
departure, I will attempt to cite only a 
few representative titles under each sub- 
division which in our estimation might 
well be made readily accessible to juve- 
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nile patrons of practically every chil- 
dren’s room. Turning first to the consid- 
eration of the development of Vitality in 
its relation to children’s reading. 

a. Vitality—implies health and pro- 
motes interest in the outside world and 
also promotes the power of hard work. 
To this end should not orders for titles 
which tend to promote or enlarge a 
child’s interest in the outside world or 
tend to arouse in him an enthusiasm for 
a worthwhile hobby, in every case take 
percedence over orders for mediocre ti- 
tles by second rate authors? 

Before replacing or duplicating addi- 
tional Burgess, Burton, Eaton, or Hey- 
liger scout books might it not be well to 
check over our shelf lists to see what the 
average cost of upkeep for these series is 
amounting to? We might also investi- 
gate to advantage whether we have ade- 
quate material to supply or stimulate re- 
quests for subject matter represented in 
titles like Lutz “Book of Insects”, Van 
Loon “Man, the Miracle Maker”, War- 
ren’s “Pageant of Civilization as Told 
in Postage Stamps”, Decker “Bows and 
Arrows”, Williams-Ellis “How You Be- 
gan”, Charnley “Playing the Game”, or 
Bianco’s “All About Pets”. 

If a definite effort were made to call 
the attention of every boy and girl ask- 
ing for school or scout stories to the ex- 
istence of books represented in the lat- 
ter group, might we not develop better 
reading habits in at least twenty-five to 
thirty-five per cent of our scout patrons? 

For the development of the idea in 
greater detail, I would suggest that you 
read two essays which appear in the 
Century magazine for January and Feb- 
ruary 1925 entitled “History and Moth- 
er Goose” and “Reading, Writing, and 
’Rithmetic”. Their author, Mrs. Boog- 
her, is both a mother and an educator. 
The imagination, and intelligence which 
Mrs. Boogher brings to the treatment of 
the subject is worthy of our serious it- 
tention. 

Turning next to the consideration of 
titles that bear on the development of 
courage. 
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b. Courage—has several forms and 
may imply absence of fear or the con- 
trolling of fear. Courage is essential to 
intellectual probity as well as physical 
heroism. The development of a positive 
instinctive courage versus a negative 
repressive courage is one of the major 
ingredients in the acquisition of charac- 
ter. For the development of courage in 
children it will be well to keep in mind 
titles which incorporate mediums for the 
attainment of courage and the conquer- 
ing of fear as well as biographical titles 
descriptive of heroic characters. 


As examples of the first type, may I 
cite Rowe’s “Begging Deer’”.—George 
Sand’s “Wings of Courage”.—French’s 
“Lance of Kanana”.—Hammond’s “Stein- 
metz, the Magician of Science”’.—“‘King 
Arthur” or “Joan of Arc” in contrast to 
Nicolay’s “Life of Lincoln’.—Repplier’s 
“Pere Marquette”’.—Abbot’s “Howard 
Pyle, Illustrator and Artist’.—Lind- 
bergh’s “We’’.—Southley’s “Life of Lord 
Nelson” or Shackleton’s “South”. 


We sometimes forget how closely re- 
lated in the hero worshiping period of 
a child’s life are the epic and legendary 
hero to the historical and biographical 
accounts of real people. It is not enough 
that we include titles which foster a de- 
sire to emulate the heroic in the realm of 
the imagination. We must also make 
freely accessible such titles as will direct 
the aroused admiration for the heroic in 
the abstract into channels which foster 
a desire for achievement in the realm of 
reality as well. 

c. Sensitiveness—is in a sense a cor- 
rective of mere courage and implies 
sympathy and kindliness tempered with 
intelligence. Science, for example, has 
greatly increased our power of affecting 
the lives of distant peoples without in- 
creasing our sympathy for them. That is 
the fundamental reason why large scale 
industrialism may sometimes be so cruel 
and why oppression of subject races is 
ever tolerated. An education producing 
sensitiveness to abstract stimuli would 
make these things impossible. It was 
with some such underlying motive that 
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Dickens wrote his novels.—Hugo his 
Les Miserables and Monsieur and 
Madame Curie gave their whole intelli- 
gence to the development of radium. 

For boys and girls of the 20th cen- 
tury De Kruif’s “Hunger Fighters”, 
Stern’s “My Mother and I”, Washing- 
ton’s “Up from Slavery”, Sugimoto’s 
“Daughter of the Samurai”, Grenfell’s 
“Labrador Doctor”, or Crane’s “Indians 
of the Enchanted Desert’, may serve as 
equally pertinent stimulants toward the 
investigation and solution of contempo- 
rary problems, To this type of title one 
might also add Untermeyer’s “This 
Singing World”, Bauer’s “How Music 
Grew”, or Steedman’s “Stories of the 
Painters” in order to sharpen the child’s 
awareness of beauty in the abstract. For 
a knowledge of poetry, music and art 
will add immeasurably to his breadth of 
outlook on life and the world. 

d. Intelligence—The instinctive foun- 
dation of intellectual life is curiosity. In- 
telligence demands an alert curiosity. 
Animals, machines, thunderstorms, and 
all forms of manual work arouse the 
curiosity of children whose thirst for 
knowledge puts most intelligent adults to 
shame. 


According to Luther Burbank, “Every 
child should have mud pies, grasshoppers, 
tadpoles, frogs, mud-turtles, elderberries, 
wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, 
trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water- 
lilies, wood-chucks, bats, bees, butter- 
flies, various animals to pet, hay-fields, 
pinecones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, 
huckleberries, and hornets; and any child 
who has been deprived of these has been 
deprived of the best part of his educa- 
tion. If, however, curiosity in regard to 
the wonders surrounding him is to be 
fruitful it must be associated with a cer- 
tain technique for the acquisition of 
knowledge. When providing opportuni- 
ties for the development of curiosity, we 
must therefore be careful to provide op- 
portunities for the cultivation of careful 
habits of observation. If enthusiasm be- 
gins to lag a little encouragement and a 
hint as to where he may find guidance 
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and direction in the development of his 
hobby will more frequently than not add 
staying qualities, patience and industry 
essential to the attainment of a desired 
goal whether it be the identification of 
butterflies, flowers, stamps, or aeroplane 
parts that is engaging his interest at the 
moment. 

In addition to making accessible nat- 
ural science handbooks and books of in- 
formation in the field of applied science 
like Bock’s “What Makes the Wheels Go 
Round”.—Ellsberg’s “Thirty Fathoms 
Deep”, or Keelor’s “Working with Elec- 
tricity’, which may serve youth as step- 
ping-stones to a better understanding of 
the laws of nature and the wonders of 
the world about them, it is well also to 
remember those others who, like Louis 
Sullivan, are interested in the creative 
arts, and include for them titles of first 
water. 


Recalling a recent experience with 
Fletcher’s “History of Architecture”, 
may I suggest that we be careful to add 
books older boys can put their teeth into 
rather than stuff and nonsense in words 
of two syllables with an architectural la- 
bel attached. As a preparatory back- 
ground for a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the content of the Fletcher type 
of book, do not fail to include titles akin 
to Davis “Life on a Mediaeval Barony”. 
—Gibson’s “Goldsmith of Florence”’.— 
Lownsberry’s “Boy Knight of Reims”.— 
or Morris’ “Digging in Yucatan’. Books 
of this nature should also be called to 
the notice of our vocational minded jun- 
ior high school students, some of whom 
may be seriously considering entering 
one of these fields as a future life work. 

The following poem appeared recently 
in a student magazine and should indi- 
cate our obligations for providing libra- 
ry service in our own community where 
contributions of an equally high order 
may come from boy or girl patrons of 
our children’s rooms. 


The Day of Atonement 
Beating hoofs left 
Ruins and wounds 
Fire and smoke 
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But the sand of Palestine, no matter 
how many march upon it, no matter 
how many fall upon it, always reverts 
to a smooth unbroken tranquility. 

Yea Abraham’s seed 

Is as the desert sands 

Is as the desert stars— 

The Sons of Abraham gather 

To beat their hearts on the Day of 
Atonement 

On this Sabbath of Sabbaths 

So be it. —Age 14. 


However limited the environment, 
however large or small the Library or 
the book collection, there is sure to be 
among our patrons some child needing 
the inspiration, breadth of experience 
and vision that comes to most of us first 
through the medium of books. For the 
enrichment of the mental life of such a 
child as was the potential Carl Sand- 
berg, Rolvaag, Wanda Gag, Selma 
Lagerléf, Florence Macbeth or Hamlin 
Garland, what titles ought we to have 
accessible? At 14 you may remember 
Rolvaag told his mother he wished to be 
a poet, but his father considered him too 
dull of wit to be worth educating, and 
apprenticed him as a seaman.—In none 
of these authors, artists, or poets was 
there an over-concern in their own pov- 
erty excepting in so far as unremitting 
toil makes men 

“Tired of wishes 
Empty of dreams.” 


Objectives. If we are to meet the needs 
of boys and girls such as these, will it 
not be increasingly necessary to keep the 
burden of emphasis in our work on our 
objectives rather than on the mechanical 
details, essential as details are in the ul- 
timate achievement of our goals? In 
planning our book collection, must we 
not be more careful to keep our eyes and 
fingers on the pulse of the community 
needs rather than on circulation statis- 
tics? Our statistics to be sure should be 
analyzed frequently from the standpoint 
of community interest and latent possi- 
bilities. But our findings should result 
in a gradual increase in percentage of 
books purchased to supply the future 
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needs of our patrons rather than an over 
use of funds for the purchase of titles 
for which we may have only current de- 
mand. Large statistical returns should 
give us little satisfaction excepting as we 
have the assurance that increase in 
quantity indicates a corresponding in- 
crease in quality. 

Finally, let us not fail to be on the 
lookout for titles dealing with an analy- 
sis of conditions which in the aggregate 
have made present day living the com- 
plicated thing that it is. 

Considered in juxtaposition Adam’s 
“Epic of America”, Yeoman’s “Shackled 
Youth”, and Russell’s “Education and 
the Good Life”, and “Humanity Uproot- 
ed’, will then be a challenge to our in- 
telligence. If accepted in the light of a 
challenge they should prove inestimably 
useful in developing a proper sense of 
perspective in regard to the relation of 
library problems to community problems, 
and the development of a constructive 
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policy with strong stable roots. In this 
respect James Russell Lowell’s comment 
to the effect that “The better part of 
every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself, and it is for this that a 
good library should furnish the oppor- 
tunity and the means.” applies equally 
to librarian and library patron. 

If, therefore, we first study, second, 
define, and third, develop a book selec- 
tion policy basically sound, and flexible 
enough to adjust itself to the growing 
needs of the community, we are, I think, 
justified in concluding that it will re- 
sult in building bone, sinew, and dis- 
crimination into the reading habits of 
our young people. When we are able to 
accomplish that, may we not well con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have “passed 
at least the first mile post” on the road? 
Starting off on the “right foot” is what 
counts as the deciding factor in a relay 
race nine times out of ten. 





REPORTS 


Resumé of the District Conference 
Luncheons 


All the district conferences were held 
as scheduled, except the 4th and 5bth. 
The chairmen were quite unanimous in 
the expression of their opinions that the 
results of this type of a meeting are in- 
tangible but nevertheless important. The 
opportunity of meeting the personnel of 
neighboring libraries was appreciated. 
In some districts a permanent organiza- 
tion resulted and definite plans for a dis- 
trict meeting were made. 

First District, Mrs. Emily Moeser 
Minter, Janesville, chairman. The meet- 
ing was very informal and friendly. The 
following subjects were discussed: Work 
with schools, including loans to teachers 
for class-room use; How to meet rural 
demands when no county aid is given; 
Good Book Week; Books for hospitals 
and tubercular sanitariums; Messengers 
for overdue books—fines; New library 
buildings in district; Budgets—sugges- 
tion was made that larger libraries hav- 


ing a surplus of any titles send them to 
smaller libraries that are doing a fine 
piece of work with a small budget and 
few books; Possibility of further devel- 
opment in co-operation and mutual aid. 

Second District, Miss Florence C. 
Hays, Watertown, chairman. Twenty- 
one of the twenty-seven libraries in the 
district were represented, with every 
member contributing to the discussion. 
The meeting was a real success, and the 
desire was expressed for a similar meet- 
ing every year. 

Third District, Miss Ruth Lathrop, 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, chair- 
man. Several topics of general interest, 
bearing especially on work with young 
people were discussed with special em- 
phasis on Books for girls; Plans for 
Book Week; Library instruction; Book 
reports. 

Sixth District, Miss May Hart, Nee- 
nah, Chairman. The meeting was in- 
formal, with exchange of personal ex- 
periences and practices. 
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Seventh District, Mrs. Mary Cushman, 
Reedsburg, chairman. After an interest- 
ing book discussion, the subject of a dis- 
trict organization was taken up. The 
fact was brought out that this district 
has thirty-six libraries recognized by the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, eighteen 
of which are in towns having a popula- 
tion of less than 1000 and only five with 
a population above 3000. 

The final result of the discussion was 
that two district meetings were planned 
to be held next spring or early summer, 
one at La Crosse with Miss Borresen in 
charge and one to be either at Baraboo 
or Devils Lake with Miss Mary Cooper 
as chairman. 

The plan of holding meetings in dif- 
ferent sections was due to the size of the 
district, the hope being that neighbor li- 
brarians could have a profitable one-day 
session if meetings were held where they 
could be easily reached. 

Eighth District, Miss Alice Millerd, 
Marshfield, chairman, A pleasant, neigh- 
borly meeting. 

Ninth District, Miss Sybil Schuette, 
Green Bay, chairman. Questions which 
were bothering different librarians came 
up for discussion. One was the monopo- 
lization of libraries in the evening by 
high school young people who kept adults 
away because of their number and the 
consequent disturbance. Miss Day of 
Appleton told of allowing only students 
with permits to come to the library. In 
Kaukauna the Library Board decided to 
shut the library in the evening because 
the young people were abusing their 
privileges and adults were not using the 
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library. Green Bay employs a man to 
keep quiet and order so as to relieve the 
busy librarians. The question of book 
thefts and guarantors and references 
for applicants were also discussed. Coun- 
ty lines come so close in Appleton that 
they have the problem of people living 
out of the county coming to the library 
for books and reference work. This was 
also discussed. 

Tenth and Eleventh Districts held a 
joint meeting. Tenth District, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Poukey, Cumberland, chairman. 
Eleventh District, Miss Cecile M. Fen- 
nelly, Ashland, chairman. 


Treasurer’s Report for the Year 1931 


Receipts 

Draft from Mrs. Kohli (Former 

MRCHOUNGOY 9° occ cee teurcecewanes $ 553.27 
ge RA a ee eee 333.00 
DIONE. 6c ciw ca vended er eeudaketinees 10.25 
Beetare TIGKOte: .6os cic cccicescases 37.50 
PN bic eke Rede centseeawes 262.50 
WORE Cav evesecncncsemanemsdeme wees $1196.52 


Disbursements 
Certification Board «.....cescceeess $ 28.80 


Executive Committee Meeting ...... 33.82 
Treasurer’s Expenses—Express & 

(POMEEM oad clacvas seu vanaedeess ds 1.48 
Natices Pete ccc weicesctcecs 8.25 
Printing of Secretary’s report 1930. 1.80 
Secretary’s Expenses—Stationary & 

RUMION cecedeecudsepmereearane 11.46 
President’s Expenses Postage & Tele- 

RR is nee ee Cee RCE eee e eee RER 10.40 
WP bce coke bene etue depesccaes 6.50 
Membership Fee American Library 

P,P S TUT eer eee 14.50 
Convention Expenses Speakers Etc. 424.82 
WEGD Se vccc oer uncervecmaescabeces $ 541.83 

Ge CHR RA 66 ciccncs wanes $ 654.69 


ANNA R, JONES, Treasurer, 1931. 


W. L. A. AT APPLETON 


October 12-14, Wednesday to Friday, are announced as 
tentative dates 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 

The issue of the Publishers’ Weekly for January 9, 1932 offers several excellent 
lists of books suitable for these times of awakened economic interest. We are select- 
ing for reprint the one contributed by Miss Helen E. Haines of the Los Angeles 
Public Library. Miss Haines calls it a list of “Books in channels of current interest 
that have proved their appeal to readers,” and includes among the titles several of 
earlier date on subjects in which there is a revived interest. Of one of these she says, 
“The library finds its old copy of ‘Coin’s Financial School’ now so precious that each 





reader is required to sign for it before it is given out for reference use.” 


Books on Present Economic Conditions 

Beveridge, W. H. Causes and cures of 
unemployment. Longmans. 

Unemployment: A problem of in- 
dustry. Longmans. 

Calkins, Clinch. Some folks won’t work. 
Harcourt. 

Chase, Stuart. Men and machines. Mac- 
millan. 

The Nemesis of American busi- 
ness. Macmillan. 

Donham, W. B. Business adrift. Whitt- 
lesey. 

Dougles, P. H. and Director, A. The 
problem of unemployment. Macmillan. 

Ely, R. T. Hard times. Macmillan. 

Hamlin, Scoville. The menace of over- 
production. Wiley. 








Hanley, L. H. Business forecasting. 
Ginn. 

Persons, W. M. Forecasting business cy- 
cles. Wiley. 


Patterson, S. H. Economic problems of 
modern American life. McGraw. 


Books on Problems of Finance 


Arendtz, H. F. The way out of depres- 
sion. Houghton. 

Brailsford, H. N. The war of steel and 
gold. Harcourt. 

Brown, W. A. England and the new 
gold standard, 1919-26. Yale. 

Cole, G. H. D. Gold credit and unem- 
ployment. Allen. (English ed.) 

Fisher, Irving. 
Adelphi. 

Rogers, J. H. America weighs her gold. 
Yale. 


The money illusion. 


Books that Command Revived Interest 
George, Henry. Progress and poverty. 
Doubleday. 
Harvey, W. H. Coin’s financial school. 
Coin. (1894) 
Marx, Karl. Capital. International Pubs. 
The essentials of Marx. Vanguard. 
Walker, F. A. International bimetallism. 
Holt. 
National and International Studies 
and Prognoses 


The way to recovery. 





Paish, Sir George. 
Putnam. 

Patterson, E. M. The world’s economic 
dilemma. Whittlesey. 

Schacht, Hjalmar. The end of repara- 


rations. Cape. 

Siegfried, André. England’s crisis. Har- 
court. 

Thomas, Norman. America’s way out. 
Macmillan. 


Books of Practical Psychology: Handling 
Ourselves and Other People 


Hepner, H. W. Psychology in modern 
business. Prentice—Hall. 

Hollingsworth, H. L. Vocational psy- 
chology and character analysis. Ap- 
pleton. 

Jastrow, Joseph. Piloting your life. 
Greenberg. 

Overstreet, H. A. About ourselves. Nor- 
ton. 


Influencing human behavior. Nor- 





ton. 

Schnackel, H. G. The art of business 
thinking. Wiley. 

Strecker, E. A. and Appel, K. E. Dis- 
covering ourselves. Macmillan. 
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Webb, E. T. Strategy in handling peo- 
ple. Boulton, Pierce. 
Books of Personal Counsel and 
Encouragement 
Barrett, E. B. Strength of will. 
Smith. 
De Forest, C. M. How old am I finan- 
cially? Am. Provident Corp. 
Dimnet, Ernest. The art of thinking. 
Simon. 
Filene, E. A. Successful living in a ma- 
chine age. Simon. 
Ford, Henry, and Trine, R. W. The pow- 
er that wins. Bobbs. 
King, Basil. The conquest of fear. Dou- 
bleday. 


R. R. 
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Larry: thoughts of youth. N. Y. Assoc. 
Press. 


Young, 
Bobbs. 


Vash. A fortune to share. 


Books that Offer New Opportunities 
or Readjustments 


Burd, H. A. and Miller, C. J. Business 


letters: Their preparation and use. 
McGraw. 
Dodge, M. R. 50 little businesses for 


women. Carlton Pub. 
Taintor, S. A. and Monro, K. M. The 
secretary’s handbook. Macmillan. 


Wilson, Elita. How to make money at 
home. Macmillan. 





A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Compiled by Agnes King 


Books for Younger Children 
Beaty. Billy Berk, the story of a Berk- 
shire pig. Rockwell, 50c. (Jan. 1932)* 
Also similar farm stories by the same 
author; Old Abe, the story of a Lincoln 
sheep; Spotty, the story of a Holstein 
cow; and Sunshine Rose, the story of a 
Shetland pony. Good values for the price. 
Bell. Blackface. Doubleday, $1.50. (May) 
Cavanah. Children of America. Rock- 
well, 50c. (Mar.) 
Field. The yellow shop. Doubleday, 75c. 
(Nov.) 


Flack. Angus and the cat. Doubleday, 
$1. (Dec.) 
Hader. The farmer in the dell. Macmil- 


lan, $2.50. (Dec.) 


Hubbard. The pantelette doll. Whit- 
man, $1.50. (Nov.) 
Lathrop. The fairy circus. Macmillan, 


$3. (Jan. 1932) 

Minnich. A bright book of lights. Stokes, 
$1.25. (Dec.) 

Orton. The twin lambs. 
(Nov.) 


Stokes, $1.25. 


* The month in parentheses indicates the 
number of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
1931, in which this book appeared. 


Petersham. The Christ child, as told by 
Matthew and Luke. Doubleday, $2. 
(Dec.) 


Stephenson and Wood. Wheel, sail and 
wing. Rockwell, 50c. (Mar.) 


Stoddard, Anne. Bingo is my name. 
Century, $1. (Nov.) 


A good little dog. Century, $1. 
(Mar.) 


Tipton. Parties and picnics for very 
young people. Crowell, $2. (Apr.) 
Fresh Material 


Topelius. Two times two 
Crowell, $1.50. (Dec.) 





is four. 


Wells. Andy and Polly. Doubleday, $1. 
(Apr.) 
Wilson. Ring, the story of a St. Ber- 


nard dog. Rockwell, 50c. (Mar.) 


Biography and History 
Davis. Wisconsin lore for boys and 
girls. Hale, $1. (Nov.) 
Useful in reference 
schools and adults. 
Eaton. Jeanne d’Arc, the warrior saint. 
Harper, $1.25. (Dec.) 
The flame; Saint Catherine of 
Sienna. Harper, $2.50. (Dec.) 


work with 
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Linnell. Behind the battlements. Mac- Mountsier. Singing youth. Harper, 
millan, $2. (Nov.) $1.50. (July) 
Nicolay. The boys’ life of Washington. Ott. Model airplanes. Goodheart-Will- 
Century, $2.50. (Dec.) cox, $2.50. 
Useful for adults. Patch. Holiday hill. Macmillan, $2. 
Peters. Girls of long ago. Crowell, (Feb.) 
$2.50. (Feb.) Sanford. George Washington plays. 


Biographical sketches of the presi- 
dents’ wives from Martha Washington 
to Mary Todd Lincoln. 

Simonds. A boy with Edison. Double- 
day, $2. (Nov.) 

Standing Bear, Chief. My Indian boy- 
hood. Houghton, $1.75. (Nov.) 


Things to Know and Do 


Baker. The wonderful story of music. 
Crowell, $2.50. (Mar. 1932) 

Beard. Acting plays for boys and girls. 
Beckley—Cardy, $1. (Mar.) 

Claudy. Prize winners book of modei 
airplanes. Bobbs—Merrill, $3. 
Commins. Making an orchestra. 

millan, $1.50. (Apr.) 

Davis. Alaska, the great bear’s cub. 
Wilde, $2. (Feb.) 

Dukelow and Webster. The ship book. 
Houghton, $1.50. (Jan. 1932) 

Excellent bibliographies. 

Fry. Man and his customs. 
$1.25. (Jan. 1932) 

There are many other titles in uni- 
form binding in this series of basic 
books on society. 

Fuller. Along the brook. 
$1.50. (Nov.) 

Hillyer, V. M. The dark secret. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. (Mar.) 

Book of etiquette and morals told in 
story form. 

Hyde. and Slown. Safety programs and 
activities for elementary and junior 
high schools. Beckley—Cardy, $1.25. 

King. Amnon, a lad of Palestine. 
Houghton, $1.75. (Feb. 1932) 

McFee. How our government is run. 
Crowell, $2.50. (Mar. 1932) 

McSpadden. To the ends of the world 
and back. Crowell, $3. (Dec.) 


Mac- 


Rockwell, 


John Day, 


Dodd, $2.50. (Apr.) 
Tippett. Toys and toy makers. Harper, 
$2.50. (Jan. 1932) 


Wells. Ali, the camel. Macmillan, $2. 
(Dec.) 
White. Famous leaders of industry. 


Page, $2.50. (Mar. 1932) 


Whitney. Some little plays and how to 
act them. Beckley—Cardy, 90c. (Mar.) 


Williamson. Stars through magic case- 
ments. Appleton, $1. (Mar.) 


Stories: Adventure and Entertainment 


Allee. Jane’s island. Houghton, $2. 
(July) 

Armer. Waterless mountain. Longmans, 
$3. (Nov.) 

Ashmun. Susie Sugarbeet. Houghton, 
$2. (Mar.) 

Berry, E. Illustrations of Cynthia. Har- 


court, $2. (Jan. 1932) 


Bronson. Paddlewings. Macmillan, $2. 
(May) 
Chaffee. Penn, the penguin. Cape and 


Smith, $2. (Mar. 1932) 


Crew. Laughing lad. Century, $1.75. 
(Feb. 1932) 


Field. Calico bush. Macmillan, $2.50. 
(Jan. 1932) 

Hess. Buckaroo. Macmillan, $2.50. 
(July) 


Lenski. Grandmother Tippytoes. Stokes, 
$2. (Nov.) 
McCoy. Jupie and the wise old owl. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. (May) 
McNeely. Winning out. 
(Nov.) 

Means. A candle in the mist. Hough- 
ton, $2. (Dec.) 

Dauteur. Joan and Pierre. Doubleday, 
$2. (Dec.) 


Longmans, $2. 
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Olcott. Dino of the golden boxes. Stokes, 
$1.75. (May) 

Phillips. Gay Madelon. 
(Oct.) 

Provost. 
(Dec.) 

Rea. Rachel Moon. 
(Feb.) 

St. Clair. Max, the story of a little black 
bear. Harcourt, $2. (Apr.) 

Walden. Igloo; with a foreword by Rich- 
ard E. Byrd. Putnam, $2.50. (Jan. 
19382) 

White. 
(Jan.) 


Houghton, $2. 
Vagabond’s ward. Harper, $2. 


Harper, $2.50. 


The green door. Houghton, $2. 
Attractive Reprints and New Editions 


Adams. Log of a cowboy. Houghton, $1. 
(Mar.) 
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Baldwin. The story of Siegfried. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. (Dec.) 

Clemens. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Harper, $1. (June) 

The adventures of Tom Sawyer; 
complete authorized edition. Burt, 50c. 

Dodgson, C. The Lewis Carroll book; 
illus. by John Tenniel and Henry Hol- 
iday. Longmans, $3. (Mar. 1932) 


Field. Some poems of childhood; illus. 
by Kay. Scribner, $1. 

Parkman. The Oregon trail; illus. by 
James Daugherty. Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $3. 

Stevenson. A child’s garden of verses. 
Scribner, $1. (Jan. 1932) 

Tarkington. Penrod; his complete story. 
Doubleday, $2.50. (Nov.) 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Houghton, $1. (June) 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


How to Find a Picture 


To their useful reference series, F. W. 
Faxon, Boston, have added a General 
Index to Illustrations which has been 
compiled by Jessie Croft Ellis and in- 
cludes nearly 500 pages, some 22,000 ref- 
erences to all fields of illustration, ex- 
cluding nature, a subject which the edi- 
tor had covered in a companion volume. 
To use this book, for example, for refer- 
ence to cathedrals, one finds the name of 
a particular cathedral in the index un- 
der which two or three references to the 
periodical or books in which the illustra- 
tions appeared, are given. For example, 
Chartres Cathedral appeared in Rein- 
ach’s Apollo opposite page 110 or in 
House Beautiful of June, 1929; Durham 
Cathedral is found in Price’s The Prac- 
tical Book of Architecture, opposite page 
52, or in the Connoisseur magazine of 
June, 1923; Mexico City Cathedral can 
be found in the New International En- 
cyclopedia, volume 15, opposite page 554. 
The whole list includes reference to pic- 
torial material in many fields but is 
especially strong in art, architecture, 
history and literature. 


Frost Receives Prize 


Robert Frost, twice winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, has been 
awarded by the unanimous vote of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
the 1931 Russell Loines Memorial Prize 
for Poetry. 

When Russell Loines, a lover of poetry 
and himself a writer, died his friends 
collected a fund which is sufficient every 
three or four years to warrant the 
award of One Thousand Dollars to some 
writer of poetry judged deserving of the 
prize. The conditions of the award and 
the magnitude of the prize make the 
Russell Loines Memorial one of the most 
important literary honors in this coun- 
try. Mr. Frost is the first recipient of 
the prize. 

In presenting the prize the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters was repre- 
sented by Harrison Morris, Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps and John Erskine. 

The books which have earned Mr. 
Frost his high place in American letters 
are “A Boy’s Will”, “Mountain Inter- 
val”, “North of Boston”, “New Hamp- 
shire” (Pulitzer Prize: 1923), “West 
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Running Brook”, “Selected Poems”, and 
“Collected Poems” (Pulitzer Prize: 1930). 


A New Way to Put up Posters 

Thumb tacks, when they are used to 
put up posters or mount pictures and at 
the same time fasten them to the wall, 
can be fixed in such a way as to be com- 
pletely concealed and still serve their 
purpose. Put the tack through a Denni- 
son or other label, or a piece of paper 
about one inch square, which is well 
gummed on one side; the sticky part 
should be away from the point, Glue this 
to the back of the picture which is to be 
mounted, stick the tack through the 
mounting and into the wall. In placing 
posters these labels and tacks can be 
stuck to the underside of each corner of 
the poster. When the material is taken 
down and filed the tacks are removed by 
tearing them from under the label. L. H. 


Childhood and the Depression 

A comprehensive treatment of the se- 
rious financial depression facing the pub- 
lic schools of the nation is found in the 
recent study, Childhood and the depres- 
sion: A look ahead, prepared by the Re- 
search Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Copies of this book at 
twenty cents each may be obtained by 
writing the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Reading in a Nutshell 


Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. 
N. (retired), has perfected an invention 
that reduces the cost of books to a nickel 
each and that enables any scholar to 
stuff the Encyclopedia Britannica in a 
hip pocket. 

A book of 100,000 words consists of 
two strips of paper each of about the 
same width and length as the average 
newspaper column, printed on both sides. 

The pages reduced in size can be read 
perfectly with the Fiske reading mac- 
chine, which can be manufactured to sell 
for a dollar. The reading machine re- 
sembles a lorgnette, is equipped to pre- 
vent eye-strain by enabling the reader to 
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use only one eye at a time, and fits over 
the nose. It sounds silly, but it works. 


By his method, 10,000 books can be 
published for $557 dollars. Ordinarily, 
it costs $1,300 for setting type alone on 
a 100,000-word book. Printing and bind- 
ing of the cheapest sort cost several 
thousand more.—SCHOLASTIC, Jan. 9, 
19382. 


Aviation Poster 

A large illustrated display poster of 
“Famous Flights” is available gratis 
from the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 27 
West 57th Street, New York. It pro- 
vides a complete pictorial representation 
of the high points in the history of mod- 
ern aviation, from Orville Wright’s first 
official flight at Dayton on September 26, 
1905, to the flight of the Do-X. 


Petrarch Manuscript Lost 

The recent roof-crashing episode in the 
Vatican involved the loss, at least tem- 
porarily, of the manuscript of the Son- 
nets of Petrarch, and a copy of Petr- 
arch’s Diary in his own hand. Joseph 
Auslander, who was working in the Vat- 
ican last summer completing his English 
translation of the Sonnets, is the lucky 
man in possession of a complete holo- 
graph reproduction of the Sonnets, and 
also photostats of pages from the Diary. 
He had the photostats made himself.— 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, Jan. 2, 1932. 


From the New Books 


No one could have been more aston- 
ished than was H. G. Wells at the great 
popular success of the Outline of His- 
tory. He went to bed, so to speak, educa- 
tional reformer and he woke up best 
seller. He discovered—and it was as 
great a discovery for his publishers as 
for himself—that there existed an im- 
mense reading public in the world which 
was profoundly dissatisfied with the his- 
tory it had learnt at school, and which 
was eager for just what the Outline 
promised to be, a readable, explicit sum- 
mary of the human adventure. The book 
sold and continues to sell enormously— 
on that promise. Not only does it sell, 
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but several other excellent popular gen- 
eral histories, Van Loon’s for example, 
have appeared beside it. It has been 
translated into most civilized languages. 
Altogether, in all its editions and trans- 
lations it has found more than two mil- 
lion purchasers, and its sale is still going 
on. In 1930, for instance, a dollar re- 
print of an old edition ran to a sale of 
450,000 crpies in the United States. The 
writer has at least an average share of 
egotism and vanity, but nothing will con- 
vince him that this immense success is 
due to any extraordinary merit in the 
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writing of the book. It is a book done in 
a humdrum fashion, which derives any 
largeness and splendour it has entirely 
from its subjects. But it was for a while 
the only thing that even promised to sat- 
isfy the urgent need of intelligent people 
everywhere for a new and wider view of 
the human adventure, for a new and 
wider view made sufficiently clear and 
accessible for the time and attention 
they could afford to give it—H. G. 
WELLS, The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


Tuesday morning, January 5, at 8:30 
found every member of the class in place 
for the first appointment after the holi- 
day recess. The traditional Homecoming 
tea with vacation echoes was unusually 
successful, as the students had much to 
talk over and compare notes upon, for 
the recess had brought them widely va- 
rying experiences. After tea had been 
served in the foyer, with the skillful 
preparation always made by Miss Cur- 
tiss for such events, assisted for this one 
by a committee of the class, and by Miss 
Kelly, newly elected class president, who 
poured, all assembled in the lecture room. 
Here, in a delightfully informal way, a 
number of students told of holiday ex- 
periences. 


Several attended the Midwinter meet- 
ings, getting their introduction to the 
A. L. A., seeing and meeting many mem- 
bers about whom they had learned dur- 
ing the semester, or whose textbooks 
they were using, or whose articles and 
books they had read for “required prep- 
aration.” Others had visited A. L. A. 
Headquarters and various libraries in 
Chicago, while others had appreciated 
for the first time many things in famil- 
iar libraries at home. One small group 
had been shown the rare books of the 
Newberry Library by Mr. Utley himself, 
one had been personally conducted 


through the Lakeside Press, and others 
had sat near a distinguished librarian in 
a Council session, who, observing their 
eagerness to distinguish Who’s who, had 
capped their desire by naming well 
known librarians present. 

Still another group had seen much of 
Chicago besides its libraries, including 
the Planetarium, Field Museum, Art In- 
stitute, and the Tribune Tower, and had 
especially enjoyed “Green Pastures.” One 
student flew from St. Louis to Los Reyes, 
Mexico, for the fiesta. The spirited tell- 
ing of these experiences and impressions 
made a thoroughly enjoyable hour, and 
gave a new and broader meaning to li- 
brary work, its many activities, and its 
deeper significance. 


Several lectures from the outside are 
always a welcome part of these weeks; 
Dr. Witte, on the organization and work 
of the Legislative Reference Library, 
and Miss Schrage on the organization 
and extension service of the Traveling 
Library Department, both lectures fol- 
lowed by a visit of inspection to these 
libraries by the class in groups; Mrs. 
Kirsch ’22 serving as cicerone for the 
Legislative Library; Miss Schrage ’18 
and Miss Moore ’25 for the Traveling Li- 
brary. Professor Fulcher of the English 
Department gave the annual lecture on 
Continental Fiction, and Professor Bley- 
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er, on Newspaper Publicity, the class go- 
ing to the School of Journalism for this 
appointment. 

The practical work in Mending preced- 
ed by a lecture and readings was given 
by Miss Curtiss; the class, in three 
groups, met for two practice periods of 
two hours each, for supervised instruc- 
tion and practice in mending, so neces- 
sary for keeping up the book stock in 
these days. Mrs. Davis, after assigned 
readings and a lecture on Pamphlet and 
Clipping Files, met the class in three 
groups for practice in this important 
art. She gave the work in Inventory in 
the same way. Miss King, with the as- 
sistance of the faculty who posed as the 
public coming to the library for infor- 
mation, conducted the usual afternoon of 
reference practice, when each student 
met “an inquiring patron” in the refer- 
ence room. 


Publicity, a topic in the course on 
Lending Administration, was also pre- 
sented by Mrs. Davis during January; 
besides the class room appointments, 
there were displays of various types and 
examples of publicity by way of concrete 
illustration. The class, through group 
representation, arranged five exhibits of 
books, on subjects of their own choosing, 
as “inside publicity” to show how they 
would direct attention to good books and 
special subjects in the library often 
overlooked. 

But the high point in the weeks after 
the holidays, is the announcement of 
Field Practice. There was the usual 
flurry when the assignments were post- 
ed, for naturally the students are always 
eager to know where for two months 
they are to pursue their training in the 
great state of Wisconsin. 

The assignments are made only after 
most careful study by the faculty of the 
needs of each student, in order that the 
experience gained in the field will meet 
this need by supplementing both pre- 
paratory experience and the formal 
study in the Library School. 

Field practice for 1932 began with 
Travel Day on Wednesday, February 3, 
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and ends eight weeks later on Thursday, 
March 31. A study of the list which fol- 
lows reveals that twenty-four public li- 
raries are cooperating with the School 
this year, seven college and teachers col- 
lege libraries, and four state depart- 
ments; this distribution takes the stu- 
dents into twenty-eight cities for work. 


Appleton, Lawrence . College—Miss Hanby, 
Miss Robinson: Miss Hays, Miss Jordan. 

Beloit College—Miss Varney: Miss Ralph 

Fond du Lac—Miss Last: Miss Merwin 

Green Bay—Miss Benedict: Miss Howland 

Hartford—Miss Addis: Miss Kremer 

Horicon—Mrs. Barkley, Mar. 4-12 

Janesville—Miss Rice, Miss Viitala: 
Myers, Miss Odell 

Jefferson—Miss Gieseler: Miss Varney 

Kaukauna—Miss Holt: Miss Viitala 

Kenosha—Miss Snyder: Miss Rice 

La Crosse—Miss Amble: Miss Robinson 

Manitowoc—Miss Rathbun: Miss Gormley 

Marinette—Miss Heatley: Miss Benedict 

Marshfield—Miss Gordon: Miss Petersen 

Milwaukee. Marquette University—Miss Ralph 

Milwaukee. Mount Mary College—Miss Turn- 
er: Miss Amble 

Milwaukee. Public Library—Miss Kelly, Miss 
Kremer, Miss Walker: Mrs. Barkley, Mar. 
14-31, Miss Joss, Mrs. Landis 

Monroe—Miss Fosse: Miss Last 

New London—Miss Gieseler, Mar. 28-31 

Oshkosh Public Library—Miss Joss, Miss 
Thurber: Mr. Bruncken, Miss Cushman 

Oshkosh Teachers College—Miss Odell: Miss 
Steffen 

Racine—Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. 
Hetherington, Miss Reed 

Rice Lake—Miss Hetherington: Miss Gordon 

Ripon College—Miss Reed: Miss Rathbun 

Ripon Public Library—Miss Meeks: Miss 
Baker 

Stevens Point Public Library—Miss Steffen: 
Miss Fosse 

Stevens Point Teachers College—Miss Mer- 
win: Miss Gieseler, Mar. 3-26 

Two Rivers—Miss Addis 

Viroqua—Miss Petersen 

Wauwatosa—Miss Hays: Miss Hanby 

Whitewater—Miss Jordan, Miss Tesovnik: 
Miss Hall, Miss Kelly 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Book Selec- 
tion Department—Miss Walker 

Wisconsin Library Commission. 
Reference Library—Mr. Bruncken, Miss 
Hall, Miss Myers: Miss Tesovnik, Miss 
Thurber, Miss Turner 

Wisconsin Library Commission. Traveling 
Library Department—Miss Baker, Miss 
Gormley, Miss Howland: Miss Holt, Miss 
Meeks, Miss Snyder 

Wisconsin University. High School—Miss 
Cushman: Miss Heatley 


Miss 


Landis: Miss 


Legislative 
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Alumni Notes 

Christmas brought a shower of greet- 
ings, hundreds of them, which made the 
holidays a very happy interlude. Just to 
see a familiar name on a card brings a 
thrill, and when a word of personal his- 
tory or experience is added there is like- 
wise an added thrill. Many thanks to all 
for the remembrance expressed by the 
cards. 

Julia A. Baker ’08 is president of the 
Chicago Library Club. 

Jane Schauers Gavere ’08 is the author 
of an article “What 5000 North Dakota 
Federated Club Women Study” which 
appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the 
University of North Dakota for the 
spring number, 1931. 

Ruth Drake Worthington ’12 moved 
from Rochester, N. Y., to Saranac Lake 
in the Adirondacks when her husband 
accepted a position on the high school 
faculty. She herself is helping both with 
the County Library publicity and in the 
work of the Free Library. 

Mary Bell Nethercut ’13 was chairman 
of the section, College Librarians of the 
Middle West, at the Midwinter meeting. 

Blanche Shelp Lupfer ’17 returned at 
Christmas time from three months in 
Paris. 

Dr. and Mrs. James Nelson (Meta 
Demmler ’21) announced the birth of a 
son, Malcolm Maxwell, on March 1, 
1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Schlaeger, jr. 
(Matie Fox ’22) announced the birth of 
a daughter, Glee Fox, on July 3, 19381. 
Their home is 8750 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Ellen D. Kistler ’24 has been appoint- 
ed head cataloger at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Library. She succeeds Jeannette 
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J. Murphy ’28, who resigned in Decem- 
ber to accept the librarianship of St. 
Mary’s College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Christianson 
(Nyria Gile ’25) announced the birth of 
a son in the winter of 1931. They are 
now living in Bronxville, New York. 

Frances Heckman McLaughlin ’27 is 
touring the southern states in company 
with her husband on the Bookmobile. 
They are visiting all the libraries on 
their route, public, college, and school, 
and are finding much to do. 

Helen N. Sherrill ’27 is organizing the 
Charlotte Medical Library for a group of 
84 doctors in the Professional Building, 
Charlotte, N. Car. 

Bertha H. Branson ’29 was married to 
W. B. N. Arvin on October 31, 1931. 
They are living at 946 Maryville Ave., 
St. Louis. Mrs. Arvin served on the staff 
of the Detroit Public Library from the 
time of her graduation until her mar- 
riage. 

Olive D. Duffy ’30 began work as as- 
sistant for cataloging at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, South Bend, Ind., on January 15. 

Ethel K. Lohman ’30, librarian of the 
High School Library, Pekin, Ill., sends 
clippings from the high school paper il- 
lustrating her weekly library news. 

Dorothea G. McCulloh ’30, librarian of 
the High School Library, Great Falls, 
Mont., is serving as chairman of a com- 
mittee of five in the Montana Education 
Association, appointed to compile a high 
school library manual and booklist for 
the high schools of the state. 

Winifred E. Decker ’31 writes us a 
full account of an apprentice course of- 
fered by the Public Library, Lorain, 
Ohio, in which she had a share of the 
teaching. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Fifty-fourth Annual Conference 
New Orleans, Roosevelt Hotel, April 25-30 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission 


Extending the “Circle” into other states we find libraries both large and small 
progressing toward larger ideas of library service, and, as a result, increasing use 
of this service in spite of a frequent decrease in accessions because of a curtailed 
book fund. Miss Robinson, secretary of the Iowa Library Commission, said in her 
message to the librarians of the state that in cutting down their budgets they should 
not reduce amounts spent on juvenile standards, and warned “against sets, agents 
and book clubs.” , 

In Oklahoma Libraries for December 1931 is an interesting report of the Okla- 
homa Library Association. Service was stressed in the president’s address on “Needs 
of the People and their Rights to Library Service.” She urged as little red tape as 
possible, and as few rules as are consistent with good service. Two others, library 
trustees, discussed “What Service is a Community entitled to receive from its 
Library?’ Wider use of the library building and a courtesy within the library that 
is real and consistent; and that a community is entitled to a quality of service over 
and above routine, which should “be found in the personality of the librarian who 
needs that sixth sense that will develop complete harmony between the library and 
the public,” received special emphasis. Another interesting item was the “three year 
plan” for stimulating children’s reading being worked out by the children’s libra- 
rian at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

As a result of the boys’ and girls’ Summer Reading Club the circulation of the 
children’s department increased almost 1000 a month at Ottawa, Illinois. Wilmette 
has a winter reading club called the “Book Worms,” with the following rules: 

1. Membership in the club is to be limited to twenty-five. Others desiring to join 
the Book Worms may place their names on the waiting list. 

2. All boys and girls from the fifth to eighth grades, inclusive, are eligible. 

38. Each member must have a library card and read at least three books a month. 
Also, each Book Worm must be willing to exchange information about books read 
with other Book Worms. 

4, Any Book Worm absent five times will be asked to give his place to someone on 
the waiting list. 

5. The club meetings will be held at 4 o’clock. Five minutes after that time, the 
club room will be closed and those not present will be counted absent. 

6. For the time being, there will be two officers, the president and the secretary. 


come one hundred per cent proficient in 
charging their own books. 


Appleton. The new charging system 
mentioned in the last Bulletin started 
Saturday morning, December 30. Post- 
ers explaining the new process in dia- 





Lawrence College. During the 





gram were placed in the library for the 
convenience of the patrons. Explanation 
of the method was also given publicity in 
the press so that most of the patrons 
would anticipate the new routine. As a 
result of the care given in sufficient ex- 
planation the patrons accustomed them- 
selves to the new system with little dif- 
ficulty or confusion, and many comment- 
ed favorably upon it. In the children’s 
room it became like a game, and the chil- 
dren were exceedingly ambitious to be- 


holiday recess the hall of the library 
was made in readiness by painting of 
walls preparatory to panelling, to facili- 
tate the exhibition of numerous art ex- 
hibits on display through the year. 


Ashland. The librarian announced 
through the local press the receipt of 50 
copies of the pamphlet The child from 
one to six of which she says: “A perfect 
gem of a pamphlet has just been pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
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ington. It covers every phase of child 
care. The Vaughn Library procured 50 
copies for free distribution. Parents who 
are interested should apply at once, for 
the supply will not last long.” 


Beloit. From the Daily News the fol- 
lowing is part of an editorial under the 
heading: “Regarding Library Costs” 
which appeared in reply to a letter rec- 
ommending “the cutting down of service 
at the public library as a good method of 
municipal economy.” 

“Drastic curtailments in library run- 
ning expenses probably would save mon- 
ey; so would boarding the building up 
for the winter and sticking a ‘closed’ 
sign on the door. 

“But considering the service the pub- 
lic library actually and potentially ren- 
ders to thousands, rich and poor, its cost 
really should be met about as ungrudg- 
ingly as those of any service institution 
we have. 

“The degree of its service, of course, 
depends upon how much it is used, and 
its use can be expanded considerably 
without proportionally increasing its cost 
of operation, for a supply of books is 
there, available for a wider circulation 
and enjoyment than the reports show al- 
ready is being sustained by thousands of 
interested book borrowers. 

“Part of the added enforced leisure 
that many have this winter might be 
used to good advantage in making larger 
use of the resources of good reading 
matter that the library affords, at an ex- 
tremely small cost per capita when the 
taxes to support the institution are di- 
vided out. 

“We believe comparisons with other 
cities would show there is no relative ex- 
travagance in library administration 
here. It already has been demonstrated 
that there is none in salaries.” 


Eau Claire. Over 1500 new borrowers 
were registered at the public library dur- 
ing 1931, making the list of registrants 
54 per cent of the city’s population. Cir- 
culation has likewise grown with a 
marked increase in interest in non-fic- 
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tion, and in more serious books. Demand 
is particularly greater for those books on 
the causes of the depression, vocational 
readjustment and on trades and occupa- 
tions. 

Beginning January 3 the library is to 
be open Sunday afternoons from 3 to 6 
o’clock. 


Fond du Lac. December showed an in- 
crease in circulation over the correspond- 
ing month in 1930. A total of 25,914 
books were circulated for the month this 
year, as compared with 22,922 last year. 

The librarian’s monthly report further 
shows: 458 new books were cataloged; 
569 books were repaired; 128 persons 
were registered, 98 being adults; the 
reference department was called upon to 
answer 68 questions. 


Green Bay. A new policy adopted by 
the board to have the library open on 
Sunday became effective January 3. The 
hours are from 2 to 5 o’clock. Twelve 
new chairs have been added, and ten old 
ones repaired to increase the room’s 
facilities. 

The decorative lights on the library 
steps and the railings given to the libra- 
ry by Mrs. Arthur C. Neville were form- 
ally presented to the board, and accept- 
ed. The lights were used for the first 
time shortly before Christmas. The 
lights supported by metal standards 
were to have been a joint gift from Mrs. 
Neville and the late Judge Hastings, who 
had worked together on the library 
board from the beginning of the libra- 
ry’s organization. The death of Judge 
Hastings prevented the carrying out of 
the original plan. Mrs. Neville made the 
donation as a tribute to the work of Mr. 
Hastings. 


Hartland. The middle of December 
marked the opening of the library in its 
new quarters after being closed for six 
months. Miss Marion Gilbert has been 
engaged as librarian. 

All library borrowers are asked to re- 
register. The library is open on Mon- 
days from 1:30 to 5 and on Saturdays 
1:30 to 5, and 7 to 9. 
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Hayward. The library has been pre- 
sented with Powell’s Biography of Mary 
Baker Eddy. 


Kaukauna. Increased activity in all 
phases of library service during the year 
1931 is revealed in the thirty-third an- 
nual report of the Kaukauna Free Public 
Library, submitted by Miss Bernice M. 
Happer, Librarian. 

Books circulated during 1931 totalled 
85,876. Juvenile circulation amounted to 
11,996, and adult circulation, 23,880. The 
total reveals an average of 5 books for 
each person in Kaukauna and a total 
gain of 10,667 over 1930. The gain was 
mainly in the adult department. More 
than 800 new books were added to the 
collection which now totals 6,818. Bor- 
rowers registered during the year num- 
bered 493. 

Story hour programs were held from 
November through April with an aver- 
age attendance of 35 at each program. 
During the summer the Vacation Read- 
ing Club was inaugurated and proved 
very popular with juvenile readers. 

Reading room attendance increased 
during the later months of the year and 
an average of 1964 persons use the li- 
brary every month. 


Ladysmith. The library has_ been 
obliged to curtail hours of opening some- 
what and with the new year it will be 
closed four mornings a week and one 
evening. 


Lodi. The library located in the city 
hall was threatened by a blaze recently 
which might have been disastrous had 
the fire not been discovered early. 


Menasha. The report of the librarian 
gives the information that the library 
had the largest December circulation in 
its history when it loaned 7,396 books. 
Students assisted numbered 117; new 
readers registered, 74; and 1,527 patrons 
used the reading room. 


Milwaukee. The first eight months of 
1931 showed an increase of 42 per cent 
in adult circulation at the main library 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
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riod in 1929, with a noticeable demand 
for the more serious books. 

The cost of circulation for each book 
has been figured and is a fraction under 
10 cents which is less than any other li- 
brary in 40 large cities of the country, 
which show an average of 14 cents per 
book circulated. 


Neenah. The librarian’s report for 
December shows a circulation of 8,180 
books, a gain of 1,524 over the corre- 
sponding month in 1930. 


Oconto Falls. The library board has 
asked the children under the seventh 
grade not to visit the library during the 
evening hours. This has become impera- 
tive because of the increasing use of the 
library by adults during this period of 
unemployment. 


Oshkosh. Members of the senior di- 
vision of the Oshkosh stamp club start- 
ed a movement to persuade the library 
officials to add more material to the 
books on philately in the public library. 


Rice Lake. At the January meeting 
of the library board, the following offi- 
cers were reelected: Mrs. O. M. Sattre, 
president; Mrs. Henry Boll, secretary 
and treasurer. Mrs. Harry Field was re- 
appointed chairman of the Book Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Boll chairman of the 
House Committee. 

Statistics for the year 1931 show an 
increase in circulation of 7,226; of this 
1,343 is the gain in the juvenile depart- 
ment, and 5,883 the adult. 

Two hundred and nine new juvenile 
borrowers registered at the library dur- 
ing the year, and 398 adults. 

In view of “the times” it is interesting 
to note that every source of income re- 
ceived directly from the public, i. e., 
fines, rentals, rural fees, and deposits 
shows an increase in amount over 1930. 

A fine new bulletin board has been 
presented to the library by the local 
Women of the Moose, and hangs at the 
left of the front entrance. 

The library board has recently au- 
thorized the ordering of a Multistamp 
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for use in making booklists, announce- 
ments, etc. 


Ripon. The annual business meeting 
of the Ripon Library association was 
held Monday night with Mrs. T. S. 
Chittenden. Officers for the year were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Josephine Davy, 
president; Mrs. H. P. Cody, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. A. Cody, treasurer, and 
Mrs. F. T. Chittenden, secretary. Mrs. E. 
C. Barnes, Mrs. C. H. Ellsworth, Mrs. G. 
B. Horner and Miss Harriet Stone were 
selected directors for three years. It was 
announced that during the last year the 
association added 378 volumes to the li- 
brary. 


Sauk City. Oscar Buerki, local bank- 
er, and Miss Josephine Merk, librarian, 
have under consideration the converting 
of a former hotel into the city’s first li- 
brary building. 

Last spring the hotel was padlocked 
for alleged violations of the federal pro- 
hibition laws. For years the city has had 
a library but it has been in a room too 
small to care for its 2,000 volumes. 

The library board, if the plan is adopt- 
ed, will issue bonds to buy the hotel. The 
village board has been asked to appro- 
priate $700 to $800 annually to help re- 
tire the bonds. The village board now is 
awaiting a ruling from the attorney-gen- 
eral to determine if it may undertake 
the obligation without submitting the 
matter to a referendum. 


Stoughton. For convenience of the pa- 
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trons who wish to return books when the 
library is closed, a slot has been cut in 
the stationary unit of the double door. 
On the outside is a hinged metal cover 
and a slide fitted to the inside of the 
door so that returned books will not fall 
onto the floor. 


Superior. Serious study is being made 
to halt the book thefts at the library. 
Strong recommendation was made to 
station a policeman at the door who 
would be hired by the library board and 
empowered to demand examination of 
all books taken out. Another proposal 
was the installing of the Detroit charg- 
ing system where books are inspected 
before patrons leave the library. 

The librarian writes: “We have stopped 
reserving any fiction, and the public 
likes it. That is, those who come to the 
library like the new opportunities of 
‘finding the good books in.’ There have 
been very few protests, and the work of 
hunting reserves has dwindled to a grat- 
ifying degree.” 


Waukesha. The library has received 
from the Music Study club a gift of mu- 
sical compositions for use of all students 
of music. One feature of the gift is that 
typical folk songs and art music of some 
other country will be added each year. 


Waupaca. The librarian announces 
and lists in the local paper the “30 best 
sellers chosen for each year of this cen- 
tury,” 22 of which are found in the local 
library. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


October 12-14, Wednesday to Friday, have been announced 
as tentative dates for the meeting at Appleton. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Belloc, Hilaire. Essays of a Catholic. 
1931. 319p. Macmillan, $2.50. 282 


This book is well named. It is a collection 
of essays in which various modern problems 
of religion and politics are treated from the 
Catholic point of view. One, The Catholic 
church and the modern state, appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


On being alive. 
170 


beauty of the earth, 
Being alive to truth, 


Bowie, Walter Russell. 
1931. 252p. Scribner, $2. 
Being alive to the 

Being alive to people, 

Being alive to poetry, Being alive to God, 

On life after life, are the themes of six 

essays which preach a positive philosophy of 

living in an age of disillusionment and doubt. 

Good reading. 


Burrows, Millar. Founders of great re- 
ligions. 1931. 2483p. Scribner, $2. 290 


Accounts, based on historical or legendary 
sources, of the founders of nine great re- 
ligions: Lao-tzei, Confucius, Mahavira, Bud- 
dha, Zoroaster, Moses, Mohammed, Nanak, 
and Jesus, with a clear statement of the 
principles involved in each. 

See Booklist 28:147 Dec. ’31 


Buttrick, George A. Jesus came preach- 
ing. 1931. 239p. Scribner, $2.50. 251 
Based on lectures delivered last spring at 

Yale Divinity School, the chapters of this 
book consider the place of the preacher in 
the modern age. Is there room for the 
preacher today? Preaching Christ to the 
mind of today, Preaching Christ to the so- 
cial order, The craftsmanship of the preach- 
er, The personality of the preacher, are some 
of the subjects taken up. 


Chubb, Percival. On the religious fron- 
tier. 1931. 148p. Macmillan, $1.50. 248 


A series of essays, by the leader of the St. 
Louis Ethical Society, defining the position 
of a liberal in religion. 


Cotton, Edward H. ed. Has science dis- 
covered God. 1931. 308p. illus. Crowell. 
$3. 215 
A collection of sixteen papers, nine of them 

written for this volume, the others selected 

from other sources. Such distinguished sci- 
entists as Robert A. Millikan, A. S. Edding- 
ton, Albert Einstein, Julian S. Huxley and 

J. Arthur Thomson are among the contribu- 

tors. 

See Booklist 28:178 Jan. '32 


Kirkland, Winifred. Portrait of a car- 
penter. 1931. 249p. Scribner, $2. 232.9 
By a careful study of the life and customs 

of the times, the author has tried to repro- 

duce the conditions under which Jesus spent 
his childhood and grew to manhood in those 
thirty unknown years. While much of the 
writing is necessarily imaginative, it contri- 
butes to a living picture. 

See Booklist 28:135 Dec. ’31 


The moral crisis in 
197p. Harper, $2. 
230 


A series of lectures delivered at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity school in April 1931 as 
the first series under the Walter Rauschen- 
busch lectureship. Fittingly, they were de- 
voted to the theme most closely associated 
with Walter Rauschenbusch, the social appli- 
eations of christianity, the author consider- 
ing particularly the changes in attitude since 
his death in 1918. Of interest to thoughtful 
readers, 


Nixon, Justin Wroe. 
Christianity. 1931. 


Trattner, Ernest R. As a Jew sees Jesus. 
1931. 228p. Scribner, $2. 232.9 


This intelligent and sympathetic rabbi sees 
Jesus as “a singularly tender and heroic 
soul.” He follows the events of His life as 
recorded in the gospels and illuminates each 
from the background of his Jewish scholar- 
ship, and he shows how the attitude of the 
modern Jew toward Jesus as a human being 
has changed. But “the divinity of Jesus 
. will always strike the Jew as illogi- 
cal.” 

See Booklist 28:136 Dec. ’31 


Worcester, Elwood and McComb, Samuel. 
Body, mind and spirit. 1931. 367p. 
Marshal Jones, $2.50. 131 


Something over twenty years ago the au- 
thors began practicing a form of mental 
healing, their experiments attracting much 
attention as the “Emanuel movement.” The 
present book is a summing up of their twenty- 
years experience and a statement of their 
methods. 


Sociology 


Edie, Lionel D. The banks and prosperi- 
ty. 1931. 179p. Harper, $2.50. 332.1 


Discusses bank policies in relation to the 
present crisis, from the points of view of 
both cause and cure, and predicts the passing 
of the gold standard. Of interest alike to 
students and business men. 
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Hopkins, Ernest J. Our lawless police. 
1931. 8379p. Viking press, $3. 351 


Another of the new journalistic ‘“muck- 
raking” books, which have replaced the rose- 
tinted accounts of economic and social con- 
ditions which were so common in the pros- 
perity period. This is based on the investi- 
gations of the Wickersham commission and 
reported court cases and deals with such 
subjects as police brutality, needless arrests, 
third degree, stool pigeons, etc. It is inter- 
estingly written and, while it has no foot- 
notes, is apparently accurate. 


Mazur, Paul M. New roads to prosperi- 
ty; the crisis and some ways out. 1931. 
194p. Viking, $2. 330 


Cancellation of debts, modifications in the 
tariff, and an extension of consumer credit 
are some of the considerations discussed 
here in the interest of reviving prosperity. 
The author is a popular writer on economic 
subjects from a conservative point of view 
and the book is addressed to business men. 


Snedeker, Caroline Dale. The town of 
the fearless. 1931. 3851p. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 335.9 


The author, who is a descendant of Robert 
Owen, has made New Harmony, Indiana, the 
scene of some of her stories. In this book 
she tells the complete story of this early 
American experiment in communism and of 
the many interesting personalities who 
gathered there. Among the latter was 
Joseph Neef, a Swiss, who brought the edu- 
cational ideals of Pestalozzi to America. An 
interesting book from many points of view, 
historical, educational and social. 

See Booklist 28:183 Jan. ’32 


Wells, H. G. The work, wealth and hap- 
piness of mankind. 1931. 2 v. illus. 
Doubleday, $7.50. 330 


The changed world that followed the war 
demanded a new type of education. The 
elements of that education were three: first, 
a new view of history as a whole; second, 
a broad conception of biology; third, a gen- 
eral understanding of economic life. The 
first, Mr. Wells provided in the Outline of 
history ; the second, with the aid of two col- 
laborators, he set forth in the Science of life. 
The third is presented in this work. In it 
he considers the development of man as an 
economic animal, the conquest of distance, 
food and climate, the organization of work, 
the function of money and the distribution 
of wealth; he devotes a chapter to women, 
discusses government, population, education 
and the outlook for the future. 

See Booklist 28:183 Jan. '32 
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Reprinted Material on Timely Subjects 


Recognition of soviet Russia, by Buehler 


and others. Wilson, $2.40. 327 
Planning for economic stability, by 
Hodgson. Wilson, 90c. 330.973 


Capitalism on trial, by Johnsen. Wilson 
90c. 331 


Useful Arts 


Little Frances. Early American textiles. 
1931. 267p. illus. Century, $4. 677 


The story of early textiles in America is 
closely bound up with the history of the col- 
onies and their relation to the mother coun- 
try. The author takes account of these his- 
torical factors and traces the effects of 
separation from England on American man- 
ufactures. Has chapters on American silk, 
spinning and weaving, embroidery and cot- 
ton prints. A volume in the Century Library 
of American antiques. 


Shultz, Hazel. Making homes. 1931. 519p. 
illus. Appleton, $2.50; educ. ed. $2. 643 


Intended as a text for high school girls, 
this book has much good material on house 
planning and furnishing. Well illustrated, 
with many diagrams and plans. 


Fine Arts 


Downs, Olin. Symphonic broadcasts. 
1931. 330p. Dial press, $2.50. 785 


The author says that these are re-written 
versions of radio talks given to accompany 
the Sunday concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic orchestra in 1930-31. Many listen- 
ers who heard the talks will welcome the 
book, which is admirably adapted to the use 
of those who want to listen to music more 
intelligently. Covers over 80 musical com- 
positions. 


Jay, Mary Rutherford. The garden hand- 
book. 1931. 280p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 
710 


In this small volume the library can ob- 
tain the kind of information usually avail- 
able only in elaborate and expensive works— 
fully illustrated descriptions of famous gar- 
dens in foreign lands. These descriptions 
which embrace South America and the Ori- 
ent as well as Europe, constitute part 1 
(about half the book). Part 2 is devoted 
to garden details; part 3 to American adapt- 
ations, with lists for planting. 
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Literature 


Belloc, Hilaire. A conversation with a 
cat. 1931. 227p. Harper, $2.50. 824 
Essays on literary and other subjects that 

will please the cultivated reader. 


Eastman, Max. The literary mind. 1931. 
3843p. Scribner, $2. 804 
A series of essays on the relation of sci- 

ence to literature. The fallacies of human- 

ism, the cult of unintelligibility in poetry, 
the future of poetry, and of the novel are 
some of the themes. 

See Booklist 28:190 Jan. ’32 


Smith, Bertha W. and Lincoln, Virginia 
C. comps. The writing art; an anthol- 
ogy. 1931. 277p. Houghton, $2.50. 808 


What have authors themselves had to say 
about the writing art? The compilers have 
made a selection from their expressions on 
the subject and the results are of unusual 
interest to the young writer. Covers Ameri- 
can, British, French, and other European 
writers, with a selection from the classics 
as well. 


Tucker, S. Marion ed. Twenty-five mod- 
ern plays. 1931. 1045p. Harper, $5. 

808.2 

Twenty-five plays ranging from The cherry 

orchard by Tchekhov to Sun-up by Lulu 

Volmer. Printed on double-column page, but 

with readable type. Extensive bibliography. 


History and Travel 


Herold, Don. Doing Europe and vice 
versa. 1931. 188p. Little, $1.50. 914 


This book isn’t as funny as it might be, 
but it has its moments, and the pictures, at 
least, are all that they should be. Returned 
tourists will enjoy it. 


Mason, Gregory. Columbus came late. 
1931. 341p. illus. Century, $4. 970.6 


A fascinating account of the ancient civili- 
zations of America. That American culture 
at the time of the coming of the Spaniards 
was equal and in many respects superior to 
that of Europe and Asia, that “new world” 
was a misnomer, and that the Americas 
may have been the original home of man, 
are some of the new viewpoints suggested. 
Well illustrated and should find readers. 

See Booklist 28:193 Jan. ’32 


Simonds, Frank H. Can Europe keep 
the peace. 1931. 360p. maps. Harper, 
$3. 940.5 


February, 1932] 


A discussion of those territorial and racial 
problems of Europe which, the author holds, 
both the English and the American people 
fail to understand. Central Europe is still 
in a state of war, and the weakness of all 
the various peace and disarmament confer- 
ences has been occasioned by failure to take 
this fact into account. The analysis of the 
French position is particularly clarifying. 

See Booklist 28:193 Jan. ’32 


Smith, Lesley. Four years out of life. 
1931. 302p. illus. Minton, $3.50. 940.4 


An English girl tells in a straightforward, 
unsentimental way of her four years in a 
war hospital. She does not minimize the 
horrors, neither does she seem to stress them 
unduly. There are touches of humor and 
vivid characterizations of fellow nurses and 
patients. The whole picture carries convic- 
tion of truth. Somewhat high-priced. 


Wells, Carveth. Adventure. 1931. 338p. 
illus. John Day, $3.50. 910.4 


Not a consecutive narrative but a series 
of incidents drawn from the author’s note 
books. Many of them are unusual and often 
humorous. Interesting end maps. 

See Booklist 28:194 Jan. ’32 


Biography 


Beardsley, Harry M. Joseph Smith and 
his Mormon empire. 1931. 421p. illus. 
Houghton, $4. 921 


This book shows the marks of careful 
study and research. The story it tells centers 
in Nauvoo, Illinois, and is the story of the 
founding and growth of Mormonism. For 
larger libraries. 


Bonnard, Abel. Saint Francis of Assisi. 


1931. 157p. Longmans, $2. 921 


This little book, translated from the 
French, gives, first, a vivid presentation of 
the life of St. Francis, the rich young aristo- 
crat who became the patriarch of the poor, 
and then an analysis of his personality and 
doctrines. A beautifully written, poetic inter- 
pretation. 


Clemens, Clara. My father, Mark Twain. 
1931. 292p. illus. Harper, $5. 921 


Informal recollections set down in more or 
less chronological order, interspersed with 
letters. A supplement to other biographies, 
but too expensive for what it offers. 

See Booklist 28:148 Dec. ’31 


The story of my life. 
921 


Darrow, Clarence. 
1931. 457p. illus. Scribner, $3.50. 
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The story of his great cases—Eugene Debs, 
Heywood, Moyer and Pettibone, the McNam- 
aras, Loeb-Leopold, Dayton—his opinions on 
crime and punishment and other problems, 
and the personality of the man, cynical yet 
compassionate, make this an unusual autobi- 
ography. 


Fay, Bernard. George Washington. 1931. 
297p. illus. Houghton, $4. 921 
The merit of this biography is that Wash- 

ington is viewed thru the eyes of an in- 
telligent Frenchman. Little, however, is added 
to the interpretation. The author puts em- 
phasis on Washington’s aristocratic back- 
ground, his essential nobility of character, 
and his contribution to republican govern- 
ment. 


Guedalla, Philip. Wellington. 1931. 536p. 
illus. Harper, $4. 921 
A long and detailed, but very well-written 

life of the Duke of Wellington, one of those 

historical personages fated to be associated 
with a single event. The author gives full 
value to the years leading up to Waterloo 
as well as to those following, and sets the 
whole picture in perspective in relation to 
other events of the time. His light, often 
brilliant touch, makes it a notable biography. 
See Booklist 28:196 Jan. ’32 


Logie, Iona M. R. ed. Careers in the 
making. 1931. 3938p. illus. Harper, 
$1.20. 920 
Selections from recent biographies chosen 

for their vocational interest. The inclusion 

of Mary McDowell, Howard Pyle, Walter 

Damrosch, Alice Foote MacDougall, Albert 

Payson Terhune, Helen Woodward, Eva Le 

Gallienne, suggests some of the unusual vo- 

cational material offered. Questions for class 

discussion follow each chapter and an ex- 
tensive bibliography of lives having voca- 
tional interest is provided. 


Ludwig, Emil. Gifts of life. 1931. 448p. 
illus. Little, $4. 921 
As in his biographies of others, the author 

is interested in the influences that shape a 

life. But he writes interestingly also of inci- 

dents in his childhood, delightfully of his 
courtship, and gives illuminating little sketch- 
es of men and women he has met. 

See Booklist 28:197 Jan. ’'3 


Rynning, Thomas H. Gun notches. 1931. 
3832p. Stokes, $3. 921 
Reminiscences of a life as cowboy and 

soldier on the Arizona frontier. 
See Booklist 28:149 Dec. ’31 


Warwick, Countess of. Discretions. 1931. 
3801p. illus. Scribner, $3. 921 
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Life’s ebb and flow by the Countess of 
Warwick was one of the popular books two 
or three seasons ago. In the present work 
she continues her recollections, with more 
emphasis on political affairs and on the peo- 
ple she has known, less on her personal life. 
There are entertaining chapters on The prince 
of Wales, The throne and democracy, Poli- 
tical hostesses, Sport and sportsmen, Master- 
ful Americans, The men of the great war, 
The advent of Labour, etc. 


Wortham, H. E. Edward VII, man and 
king. 1931. 360p. illus. Little $4. 921 


The author puts his emphasis on the sec- 
ond word of his subtitle and shows us Ed- 
ward VII as a king. For, contrary to the 
usual practice, in Edward’s case his human- 
ity has been stressed beyond his kingship. 
Without minimizing his faults and failings, 
the author presents Edward as one who, in 
spite of his long deferred opportunity, meas- 
ured up to the requirements of a successful 
ruler. 

See Booklist 28:199 Jan. ’32 


Fiction 


The romantic ad- 
1932. 442p. 


Armstrong, Martin. 
ventures of Mr. Darby, 
Harcourt, $2. 


A story on the familiar pattern of a quiet, 
unassuming little man, with a passion for 
travel, who suddenly inherits great wealth 
and is able to realize his dream. Moves 
slowly, and the reader has almost lost inter- 
est in Mr. Darby’s great adventures before 
they take place. The character drawing is 
good, however, particularly that of Sarah, 
his wife. 


Barford, Dora. Captain Lucifer. 1931. 


294p. Houghton, $2. 


A romantic tale of the time of Queen 
Anne, with beautiful ladies, gallant high- 
waymen and faithful gipsies playing their 
parts. The action is swift; suspense is well 
sustained; the gallows are cheated and love 
triumphs. Young people should enjoy it. 


Byrne, Donn. Rivers of Damascus. 1931. 
3865p. Century, $2. 


Eleven short stories in Donn Byrne's best 
vein. Collected from magazines. 


Buchan, John. The blanket of the dark. 
1931. 301p. Houghton, $2.50. 


An historical novel of the period of Henry 
VIII, having to do with the adventures of 
the heir of the beheaded Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Has less charm than most of the Bu- 
chan novels, less romance and more history. 
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Chambers, Robert W. War paint and 


rouge. 1931. 377p. Appleton, $2.50. 

A highly romantic tale of the French and 
Indian wars, the hero an American, the hero- 
ine a French lady of title who chooses to 
come to the new world masquerading as a 
boy. Ran serially in the American magazine. 


Chapman, Maristan. The weather tree. 

1932. 298p. Viking, $2. 

Like The happy mountain and Homeplace, 
this is a story of Glen Hazard in the Tennes- 
see mountains, and like them it will appeal 
to those few who find in the poetic folk 
speech one of the chief charms of the story. 
Others will be bothered by the unfamiliar 
dialect. 


Connington, J. J. The boathouse riddle. 
1931. 2783p. Little, $2. 
Satisfactory mystery story by the author 
of Murder in the maze. 


Cullen, John Paul. MHello, Wisconsin! 
1931. 1138p. Meador pub. co. $1.50. 
The background of a town on the Rock 

river in southern Wisconsin gives unity to 
this little collection of stories. An introduc- 
tion to the local scene, incidents from boy 
life, two war sketches, and a more pretenti- 
ous short story with a Washington setting 
make up the contents. 


Sry 


Grey, Zane. Arizona Ames. 1932. Harp- 


er, $2. 

A typical Zane Grey tale, of a brother 
made into a two-gun man and killer by 
avenging the ruin of a beloved twin sister. 
The bad man, as in other stories of the 
kind, is white at heart and is brought to 
final regeneration and happiness thru the 
love of a fine girl. 


Hoffman, William S. The untamed wil- 
derness. 1931. 3807p. Prairie News 
Agency, Prairie du Chien, $2. 


Washington is president of the United 
States when this story of the Wisconsin 
wilderness opens. John Morston, who has 
acted as a special agent for the president, 
is in Prairie du Chien at the time. His wife 
is in Saint Louis. Hearing of his illness, she 
starts north with her child to join him. On 
the way disaster overtakes the party and it 
is many years before the family is reunited. 
In the interval many exciting happenings, 
ranging all up and down the waterway from 
St. Louis to Mackinac, have occurred and 
even such far off events as Jay’s treaty and 
the War of 1812 have played a part in their 
destinies. The romance should make it ap- 
pealing to young people, and it could be fol- 
lowed by such real-life stories as John 
Marsh, pioneer, and Waubun. 
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Jacobs, W. W. Snug harbour. 1931. 681p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


Fifty-eight of the best of the author’s hu- 
morous tales have been collected for this 
volume. They offer droll sketches of English 
character, chiefly of sailmen and waterfront 
types. 


McFee, William. The harbormaster. 1932. 
439p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


This author, who is often compared with 
Conrad, tells his story in Conradian manner, 
at second hand, through the lips of one who 
has been a more or less impartial observer 
of events. Mr. Spenlove, the chief engineer 
on a cruising steamer, is in the habit of 
entertaining the passengers at his table with 
bits of adventure drawn from his long ex- 
perience at sea. An event on shore in a 
Caribbean port—the death of Mrs. Fraley 
and the suicide of her husband, the harbor- 
master—starts him off on the long narrative 
of the strange life of this storm-tossed pair 
as he had known it. Long, but of absorbing 
interest to those who like the method. 


Morrow, Honoré W. Black Daniel. 1931. 
3870p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Daniel Webster is at the height of his 
career when this story opens. His brother’s 
death, following close after that of his wife, 
completely saddens him and he resolves to 
give up public life. It is at this time that 
he meets Caroline Le Roy, falls in love with 
her, and chiefly thru her influence, decides 
to continue his career. 

See Booklist 28:152 Dec. ’31 


Children’s Books 
Good Stories 


Berry, Erick. Mom du Jos. 1931. 116p. 
illus. Doubleday, $1.75. 

This story of a little black doll lost in the 
African jungle gives a good picture of life 
in a primitive tribe of cattle raising negroes. 
Illustrated by the author. For younger chil- 
dren. 


Bigham, Madge A. Sonny elephant. 
1930. 205p. illus. Little, 80c. 


Attractive reprint of an old favorite in a 
school edition. 


Carroll, Lewis. The Lewis Carroll book. 
1931. 4839p. illus. Dial press, $3. 


A. complete book of the author’s writings 
as Lewis Carroll: The two Alice stories, 
The hunting of the snark, A tangled tale, 
Phantasmagoria and a selection of nonsense 
from letters, with the Tenniel illustrations. 
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Crew, Helen Coale. Laughing lad. 1931. 
221p. Century, $1.75. 

An imaginative and appealing story of 
modern France. “Toujours gai,’’ the hero, is 
a boy of great courage and resourcefulness, 
and older boys and girls will enjoy the book. 


Dietrick, Laurabelle. The merry ballads 
of Robin Hood. 1931. 87p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1.35. 398 
The ballads of Robin Hood arranged with 

prose interludes connecting the _ incidents. 

Illustrated with effective black and white 

drawings. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Wheels toward 
the west. 1931. 243p. Longmans, $2. 


The adventures of this brother and sister 
on the Santa Fé trail include a buffalo stam- 
pede, the return of a lost child, contacts 
with friendly Cheyennes and dread Coman- 


ches, capture by the latter and successful 
escape. The continuous action will hold in- 
terest. 


Kendall, Oswald. The voyage of the 
Martin Connor. 1931. 312p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 


This story of a voyage up the Amazon 
appeared in 1916 as an adult book. It makes 
a good story for boys; attractively issued in 
The Riverside Book-shelf. 


Kennell, Ruth Epperson. Vanya of the 
streets. 1931. 208p. illus. Harper, $2. 


The story of an orphan boy’s life among 
the ‘‘wolf-pack,” that group of wandering 
children left homeless by war and revolution 
in Russia. Little Vanya is fortunate; he 
finds friends, and a bright picture is given 
of Soviet reorganization work. Will give 
older boys and girls an idea of present con- 
ditions in the Soviet republic. 


King, Marian. Amnon, a lad of Pales- 
tine. 1931. 96p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 


A story of Palestine and of Jewish life 
and customs today. One of the books for 
younger children that add to their knowl- 
edge of other lands. 


Ovington, Mary White. Zeke. 1931. 205p. 

Harcourt, $2. 

This story of Ezekial Lee’s first year a‘ 
Tollivar Institute gives a faintly disguised 
picture of school life at Tuskegee. Zeke is 
a little country boy away from home for the 
first time, and his troubles and his problems 
are very little different from those of any 
boy so placed, black or white. The story 
gives a good picture of negro life today and 
the book might be added to the next exhibit 
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of “Round the world in children’s books.” 
The author is a prominent social worker who 
has chosen to make work with negroes her 
field. 

See Booklist 28:206 Jan. ’32 


Thompson, Wolfe. The circle of braves. 
1931. 2387p. illus. Stokes, $2. 


This story of Indian boy life before the 
coming of the white man is full of intrinsic 
interest in plot and characters and boys 
should enjoy it. Based on careful study of 
Indian customs. 


Information on Many Subjects 


Ambler, Mary B. Man and his riches. 
1931. 112p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 330 


An introduction to economics, with chap- 
ters on What is wealth? The early kinds of 
money, Gold and silver coins, How business 
grew up, How business is managed, etc. 


Barnes, Franklin. Man and his records. 
1931. 112p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 417 


The story of writing—from picture writ- 
ing, thru the development of the alphabet, 
to the invention of the printing press—suc- 
cessfully told for children. 


Cruse, Amy. The golden road in English 
literature. 1931. 669p. illus. Crowell, 
$3.50. 820.9 


The story of English literature interesting- 
ly told for young people. As in other books 
she has written, the author puts emphasis on 
what people were reading in the various pe- 
riods as well as on what was being written. 


Davis, Dorothea H. How the world sup- 
ports man. 1931. 112p. illus. Rock- 
well, $1.25. 380 


An introduction to economic geography, 
showing how the necessities of life are ob- 
tained from the earth in different countries 
and under different conditions. 


Harshaw, Ruth. The council of the gods. 
1931. 198p. illus. Rockwell, $2. 292 


Finding that children had some difficulty 
in grasping and retaining the stories of the 
isolated Greek deities, the author sought to 
find a unifying idea that would hold them 
together. This she has provided by calling 
the gods into council to consider the plight 
of the world that follows the abduction of 
Persephone. This device serves to hold in- 
terest, while giving enough of each indi- 
vidual story to fix it in mind. 
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Hartman, Gertrude. The world we live 


in. 1931. 3857p. illus. Macmillan, $5. 
901 
An interesting outline history with em- 


phasis on discovery and invention and de- 
velopment of economic and cultural arts. The 
illustrations are largely from authentic 
sources and are a fascinating study in them- 
selves. Printed on glazed paper, and hence 
heavy. 
See Booklist 28:204 Jan. ’32 
Hayes, Elizabeth Le May. The tongues 
of man. 1931. 111p. illus. Rockwell, 
$1.25. 409 
The story of language, its origin and 
growth. Especially good on the development 
of English and on speech changes taking 
place today. 


Maury, Jean West. Old Raven’s world. 
1931. 284p. illus. Little, $2. 398 


Well told stories from Alaskan folklore. 


Nash, J. V. How the world lives. 1931. 

112p. illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 301 

A first book in sociology covering: How 
people first lived together; How people be- 
came civilized; Life in ancient Greece; Life 
in the middle ages; How the modern world 
was born; Some of the groups in the world 
today, etc. 


Nash, J. V. Races of man. 1931. 110p. 
illus. Rockwell, $1.25. 572 


An introduction to ethnology. 


Patch, Edith M. Holiday hill. 1931. 135p. 
illus. Macmillan, $2. 504 
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A companion book to Holiday pond and 
Holiday meadow. Equally entertaining and 
satisfying for first readings in nature study. 


Thompson, J. Earle. Our Pacific posses- 
sions. 1931. 2638p. illus. Scribner, 90c. 
917.98 
A convenient little book for school use fol- 
lowing the outline of a journey to Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Philippines. Useful also for 
reference in small libraries. Well illustrated 
and indexed. 


Peeps at George Washing- 
921 


with 


Vivier, Max. 
ton. 1932. 31p. illus. Stokes, $1.50. 


A simplified life for little children, 
large print and a picture to every page. 


White, T. M. Famous leaders in indus- 
try. 1931. 325p. illus. Page, $2.50. 920 


This third volume (following the two by 
Wildman) offers sketches of such men as 
Walter Chrysler, Samuel Insull, Atwater 
Kent, Alexander Legge, Dwight W. Morrow 
and Owen D. Young. Useful for reference. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Windmill Books. Doubleday, $1. 
American boy sea stories 


Pearl diver, by Victor Berge 921 


Appleton Dollar Library, $1. 
Uncle Remus, by J. C. Harris 
Age of innocence, by Edith Wharton 


Scribner’s modern students library, $1. 
The spy, by Cooper 





TWENTY-FIVE OF THE YEAR’S BEST REPRINTS 


Adams. Log of a cowboy. Riverside 
Library 

Bartlett. Log of Bob Bartlett. Blue Rib- 
bon Books 


Bell. The spell of Ireland. McBride Dol- 
lar Travel Books 


Bradford. Damaged souls. Riverside Li- 
brary 

Burbank. Harvest of the years. River- 
side Library 


Cather. Death comes for the archbishop. 
Modern Library 


Chase. Your money’s worth. Macmillan 
Dollar Reprints. 


De Kruif. Hunger fighters. Blue Ribbon 
Books 


Galsworthy. Swan song. Books of Dis- 
tinction 
Gordon. Two vagabonds in Spain. Mc- 


Bride Dollar Travel Books 


Johnson. Lion. Blue Ribbon Books 

Lippmann. Preface to morals. Macmil- 
lan Dollar Reprints 

Ludwig. Napoleon. Star Dollar Books 
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Macy. The story of the world’s litera- 
ture. Star Dollar Library 


O’Brien. Atolls of the sun. 
Vagabond Travel Books 

Osborne. As it is in England. McBride 
Dollar Travel Books 

Richards. Florence Nightingale. Apple- 
ton Dollar Library 

Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln. Blue Rib- 
bon Books 

Shaw. Intelligent woman’s guide to so- 
cialism and capitalism. Star Dollar 
Library. 


Century 
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Siringo. Riata and spurs. Riverside Li- 


brary. 

Thayer. George Washington. Riverside 
Library 

Tolstoi. War and Peace. 
brary Giants 

Trattner. Unlocking the book of books. 
Scribner Dollar Reprints 


Modern Li- 


Vestal. Kit Carson. Riverside Library 
Wells. Outline of history. Star Dollar 
Books 


INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


Title page and Index for volume 27 of the Bulletin, 1931, have been 
mailed to all Wisconsin libraries as a supplement with this number. 


All other subscribers may obtain copies on request. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Report 


The annual meeting of the Certifica- 
tion Board was held on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1982. Miss Helen S. Mathews, li- 
brarian at De Pere, has been elected 
chairman of the Board for the current 
year. Mr. Thomas H. Ryan has resigned 
as trustee member of the Board. 


At this meeting, certificates were 
granted to the following persons: 
Freda Boortz, Marinette 
Elmira Borden, Racine 
Jane Brauer, Wisconsin Rapids 
Mary L. Bray, Elkhorn 
Genevieve Brinkman, Sheboygan 
Bertha E. Buelow, La Crosse 
Mrs. Lola R. Carr, Cicero, Jilinois 
Norma E. Churchill, Delavan 
Evva E. Clinton, Menasha 
Eleanor G. Crawford, Wausau 
Marjorie Decker, Madison 
Elsie J. Dietz, Gary, Indiana 
Nina Baldwin Duncan, Madison 
Phebe Booth Feiereisen, Racine 
Madeleine Gibson, Houghton, Michigan 
Thelma Hanson, Ladysmith 
Mabel Winifred Hawk, Racine 
Aletha Hoff, Wausau 
Lois Howard, Racine 
Desire L. Kramer, Racine 
Caroline Kroupa, Racine 
Lillian A. Kuchenberg, Marinette 
Mrs. Marcelline M. LaPine, Niagara 
Joan A. McGillan, Menasha 
Lucille May, Superior 


Florence Anne Miller, Racine 

Carol C. Morse, Racine 

Ruth C. Pierre, Appleton 

Mrs. Martha C. Portz, Hartford 

Dorothy Preston, Antigo 

Lura Mylinda Runkel, Eau Claire 

Elleanor Marie Ryerson, Madison 

I. Marie Scheie, Milwaukee 

Mildred Smithers, Fond du Lac 

Verdah Geedy Stewart, Edgerton 

Eliza Mary Van Pelt, Plymouth 

Gwendolyn M. Witmer, Racine 

Mrs. Ruth Wolfe Yoke, Madison 

Licenses were granted to the follow- 

ing persons: 

Lucille J. Albright, Racine 

Genevieve A. Altmayer, Green Bay 

Helen C. Bickel, Madison 

Goldeene C. Block, Durand 

Lois Gunderson, Madison 

Helen C. Kintner, Racine 

Mrs. Lanta Webb Landfried, Mosinee 

Dorothy A. Smith, Wauwatosa 

Frances M. Starr, Racine 

Isabel Ward, Superior 

The statisical report for the calendar 

year 1931 is as follows: 

Number of meetings 2 

Certificates granted 21 
Grade one 
Grade two 
Grade three 
Grade four 

Licenses granted 

Permits granted 
































